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Forest fires have been ravaging large sections of Oregon 
and Washington during the past two weeks, causing many 
fatalities and great destruction of valuable standing timber. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the insurance losses will be 
materially increased in the States named, by reason of these 
fires, as the property burned (aside from the trees) consisted 
mostly of small farm buildings located in clearings in the 
woods. 





ViGorous objection is made by D. ‘W. Wilder, formerly 
Superintendent of Insurance of Kansas, to the present 
method of issuing the Kansas insurance reports bi-ennially, 
instead of annually, as is customary in most other States. 
He makes the point that statistics which are two years old are 
likely to be of little service to the public, and that they could 
be published in time to be useful with no more expenses than 
under the existing plan. Furthermore, the insurance interests 
yield a heavy profit to the State annually, in the way of taxes, 
and are entitled to some consideration, even if no regard is 
manifested for the public welfare. The executive council of 
Kansas should see to it that this cause of complaint is 
promptly removed. A few other States have become addicted 
to the bad habit of issuing their annual reports so late in the 
year that they are of little service to any one. It is to be 
hoped that they will see the error of their ways and endeavor 
to reform. 





A VERY interesting programme has been laid out for the 
thirty-third annual convention of the insurance commission- 
ers, which is in session at Columbus, Ohio, this week. Re- 
sults are aimed at which will have a beneficial result on the 
insurance business, and with that object in view the attention 
devoted to non-members is limited to two papers by the 
presidents of two of the leading life insurance companies of 
the country. Perhaps the most important subject to come 
before the convention is the adoption of the new blanks for 
fire and life insurance companies. The committee charged 
with the preparation of these blanks has labored earnestly to 
get them into such shape as will meet the views of all the 
commissioners, and at the same time enable the companies 
to make uniform statements to all departments. The fire 
blank seems to be perfectly satisfactory to all concerned, 
while the only trouble expected with the life blank relates to 
the gain and loss exhibit, which the committee has refused 
to consider and which one member will bring before the con- 
vention. The life blank will lack uniformity in one particular, 
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as it at present leaves it optional with the departments to call 
for the policy account, either on the written or the paid-for 
basis. Another important matter for discussion will relate 
to underground insurance. For the first time the commis- 
sioners will take concerted action in this regard, and it is 
expected that a vigorous campaign against unauthorized in- 
surance will be instituted throughout the country. 





Ir will probably be news to most fire insurance company 
managers that the insurance laws of Tennessee are especially 
favorable to “the fire insurance combine, the most oppressive 
trust that has found a foothold in Tennessee,” and that these 
laws were “formulated and enacted by the general assembly 
of Tennessee in the interest of the combine.” If the fore- 
going assertion of The Nashville Banner is true, and if, as is 
implied, the “combine” has everything in its own control, it is 
passing strange that the fire insurance companies do not so 
arrange matters as to derive some profit from their Tennessee 
business, instead of conducting it almost uniformly at a loss. 
In each of the last five years (except 1900) the loss ratio has 
been so high as to absolutely preclude any idea of profit for 
the companies in the aggregate, while for seventeen years past 
the fire and marine loss ratio has exceeded sixty-nine per 
cent, representing a positive and serious loss after the addi- 
tion of necessary expenses. How long would The Banner be 
content to transact business at a loss, in the hope (apparently 
vain) of some day making a sufficient profit to “break even”? 





THE municipal insurance bee occasionally gets busy buzz- 
ing under the hat of some city father, who is desirous of either 
saving his constituents’ money, or of spending it in some ap- 
parently more advantageous manner than in payment of fire 
insurance premiums, and frequently leads to serious discus- 
sion before common sense finally prevails and the real inter- 
ests of the city are recognized. Now it is North Adams, 
Mass., which has been stung, and The Herald of that town 
says: 

Judging by the past, the resolution of Councilman Whitney in re- 
lation to a system of city insurance for public buildings would be a 
matter of economy. 

Would it have been economical for Paterson, or Chicago, 
or Jacksonville to have followed this plan? Who can tell 
whether the next city to suffer from a conflagration will be 
3oston, or New Orleans, or San Francisco, or North Adams? 
True, economy demands that the payment of insurance shall 
not be dependent upon the collection of taxes from people 
whose property may have been entirely destroyed, and who 
may be in need of assistance themselves. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the plight in which the 
business men of Mississippi have been placed by the restric- 
tion of the supply of fire insurance is due to the oppressive and 
vicious valued policy law, Insurance Commissioner Shober 
of South Daketa, in his recently issued annual report, advo- 
cates the passage of a valued policy law in his State. Mr. 
Shober alludes to the danger of incendiarism under the ordi- 
nary method of conducting the business, alleging that it is 
caused by the over-insurance of property. If property is in- 
sured for more than its value, under present conditions, no 
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one knows the truth as well as the owner; and he knows, 
moreover, that he will be obliged to prove his claim in the 
event of a loss, with the prison doors staring him in the face 
if he shall commit perjury. On the other hand, if a valued 
policy law is operative, all that is necessary, if a profitable sale 
to the insurance companies is contemplated, is to persuade 
the agent that the property is worth the amount of insurance 
desired. This done, and the fire carefully caused, the law will 
aid in the swindle of the insurance companies by forcing the 
latter to pay the full amount of their policies. The valued 
policy law would thus encourage incendiarism by preventing 
the companies from ascertaining and paying the actual loss, 
and compelling them to pay a sum in excess thereof. Against 
Mr. Shober’s recommendation we place the following opinion 
‘of the Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio: 

I can conceive of nothing that the State, in its legislative capacity, 
can do more dangerous to the prosperity of the State and to public 
morals than to pass a law that invites wilful and malicious destruction 
of property or encourages carelessness in the care of property. In 
legislating upon the subject of insurance, the great and paramount 
concern of the State should be to eliminate every feature of specula- 
tion and gain from the transaction. 

In Mississippi a law of this class has had the effect of 
rendering the insurance companies so cautious that the Gov- 
ernor of the State, on the petition of business organizations, 
seriously considered the calling of a special session of the 
legislature for its repeal or amendment, and has only de- 
cided not to do so because it appeared that a majority of the 
legislature would not acquiesce in granting the desired re- 
lief. Should the legislature of South Dakota enact a valued 
policy law, as suggested by Mr. Shober, perhaps the insur- 
ance companies will withdraw in a body from the State, as 
they did when a similar statute was passed in Nevada last 
year. The situation became so dangerous to the business 
interests of that State that an extra legislative session was 
about to be convened for the repeal of the law when it was 
very conveniently found to be unconstitutional. Let the 
legislators in South Dakota take warning and not act too 
hastily upon so important a matter. 





THE CONTROVERSY AS TO FIRE UNDERWRITING 
LOSSES. 


HE dispute between Geo. E. Wagner and the fire insur- 
ance committee of the Allied Business Organizations 

of Philadelphia as to the profit or loss involved in the conduct 
of the business of fire underwriting in the United States dur- 
ing the last dozen years, has developed into a warm and rapid 
game of ping pong, with the underwriting result occupying 
the position of the ball. Mr. Wagner served first with a 
circular showing a loss in eleven years of $26,945,895. Mr. 
Henson (as chairman of the committee) returned a circular 
figuring out a profit of $70,637,219, and Mr. Wagner retali- 
ated with the assertion that his own figures were approxi- 
mately correct. Mr. Henson’s document, while evidencing 
research, does not appear to set forth his ideas and calcula- 
tions in such a way as to render them readily understandable. 
It might have been better to have accompanied the conclu- 
sions published by a tabulation, made up from the State insur- 


ance reports, showing the whole process whereby the final 
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result ($70,637,219 profit) is arrived at. As it is, there is room 
for doubt as to whether or not the methods followed by Mr. 
Henson are correct. Thus Mr. Henson bases some of his 
calculations upon a mysterious “twenty-four per cent of the 
reserve fund,” though why one, or forty-eight or seventy-two 
per cent is not as proper as twenty-four is not explained. 
Some recently retired companies would doubtless have heen 
glad to liberally compensate Mr. Henson if he had discovered 
for them the alleged profit of twenty-four per cent in the 
reserve, and converted it into hard cash. But this reserve 
profit is a mere bagatelle compared with the remaining gains 
from underwriting which the companies are stated to have 
made. Perhaps Mr. Henson will be kind enough to demon- 
strate more clearly to the eager company managers that they 
have been unconsciously successful in reaping profit from the 
business, while they labored under the delusion that the re- 
sults had been unprofitable. 

Mr. Henson apparently misapprehends the purpose of Mr. 
Wagner’s argument and exhibit, which, as we understand the 
matter, are intended to present the experience of the com- 
panies operating in Pennsylvania as a whole, regarding it as 
being fairly representative of the experience of the entire 
number of companies throughout the United States. In other 
words, Mr. Wagner has treated the fire insurance business as 
an entity throughout the period—has considered it as having 
continuity and homogeneity. If a company drops out, its 
risks are taken and carried by one or more other companies; 
and the whole number of companies within the prescribed 
limits must be included in the compilation of results for any 
year, if the condition of the business as a whole is to be deter- 
mined. Companies may come and companies may go, but 
fire underwriting goes on forever. Mr. Henson’s figures may 
prove sufficiently attractive and convincing to the business 
men of Philadelphia to induce them to invest money in the 
new company—the Merchants and Warehousemens of Wil- 
mington, Del——of which Mr. Henson is president. In fact, it 
is reported that a half-million dollars has already been sub- 
scribed toward the intended $4,000,000 of capital and surplus, 
and that the company will begin business when it has $1,000,- 
ooo in hand. Had Mr. Henson been a practical stock in- 
surance man he might have organized his company under 
the laws of Pennsylvania, or of some other State having 
stricter regulative authority over insurance companies than 
is exercised in Delaware, which State has been, in times past, 
the birthplace of some low-grade concern, so that Delaware 
companies, as a rule, have invited the suspicion of insurance 
men as to financial responsibility. If this company shall 
succeed in getting under way, Mr. Henson will have an excel- 
lent opportunity to study the fire insurance profit and loss 
question at close range, and within three years may reaffirm 
or revise his views in conformity with his own experience. 

In at teast one respect, however, it must be stated, in justice 
to ourselves, that Mr. Wagner’s figures are erroneous. Ina 
foot note attached to Table I. in his circular entitled ‘““Why 
Rates Have Been Advanced,” Mr. Wagner says: 

The result for 1901 by Tue SrectraTor tables show a loss on the 
underwriting of $11,290,109, to which must be added the increased 
liability (Column 4 above), say $7,500,000, cr a total loss for 1901 of 
about $19,000,000. 

In his later circular entitled, “Profits (?) of Fire Under- 
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writing,” Mr. Wagner refers to the note quoted above, saying 
that “it was written about the first of March, while the official 
report did not reach us until the middle of May, that showed 
clearly that THE SPEcTATOR’s early estimate was wrong.”’ In 
this connection we may say that we made no “early estimate” 
of a loss of $11,290,109, but on March 6, 1902, published our 
standard annual tabulation, showing the profits or losses in 
fire underwriting, which showed the net underwriting loss in 
1901, of the 115 stock companies operating in Connecticut to 
have been $9,846,738, after due consideration had been given 
to changes in reserves, etc. This table was compiled from the 
official report of the Connecticut Insurance Department, and 
the result therein shown, which differed nearly $10,000,000 
from Mr. Wagner’s exaggerated figures, was not in any sense 
an “estimate.” 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written we have 
learned that. Mr. Henson’s committee has issued another cir- 
cular, entitled “Ten Years’ Record of Twenty-nine Mil- 
lionaire American Companies,” in which the total profits are 
placed at $73,830,623, made up of $29,092,303 of investment 
earnings, and $44,738,320 of underwriting gain. Although 
we have not had an opportunity to investigate the method 
by which these conclusions are reached, we feel safe in as- 
serting that, so far as the amount of underwriting profit is 
concerned, the figures are utterly and incomprehensibly at 


variance with the facts. For many years past The Spectator. 


Company has compiled, from official data, and published an- 
nually a tabulation showing the “Fire Underwriting Profits 
and Losses in a Decade of Sixty Millionaire Companies,” the 
accuracy of which has not been questioned. This compila- 
tion, covering the same period as do Mr. Henson’s figures, 
yields the following results: Twenty-seven companies made 
an underwriting profit in ten years of $19,440,851, and thirty- 
three companies made losses aggregating $10,514,863, thus 
leaving a net profit on the underwriting transactions of sixty 
companies amounting to $8,925,988, or .82 of one per cent 
upon the earned premiums, after making proper provision fo: 
increased liabilities. Even though Mr. Henson had excluded 
most of the companies showing losses, it is obviously impos- 
sible to reconcile his result with the total for an equal number 
of companies chosen from our table, which includes virtually 
all the companies now operating in this country, and whieh 
had $1,000,000 of assets ten years ago. 











In the actions brought against Building Inspector Stewart of 
New York on the subject of fireproof woods, Mathew C. Fleming, 
assistant corporation counsel, made a statement regarding the 
routine followed by the building inspector in the matter of testing 
fireproof wood. The assistant corporation counsel states that when 
the building inspector is notified by a company that a shipment of 
wood is ready, two inspectors are sent to saw off pieces two feet 
long out of every one thousand feet, which pieces are sent to Prof. 
Woolson of Columbia to be tested. If the tests prove satisfactory 
the company is advised and the wood is then sent to a woodworking 
establishment. After the wood is made up, the company sends word 
to the building inspector, who follows the same course with the 
finished product as was done with the first shipment, which is tested 
it: the same way, and every precaution taken to see that no untreated 
wood is placed in the building. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


iN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

Up to a few days ago local business had been unusually dull. Al- 
though September is generally looked upon as the poorest month 
of the year with reference to income, the present one has been posi- 
tively dead—nothing but endorsements and cancellations being in 
evidence. Within the current week, however, a decided improve- 
ment has been noted. This activity applies particularly to October 
rerewals and immediate orders for storage lines—largely coffee and 
fibre. 


Local underwriters of experience and judgment have always ad- 
hered to the opinion that, although by comparison the existing rates 
were high, the immediate and direct cause for their adoption and 
maintenance was exceptional—even abnormal. That this contention 
was right is shown by official data, and in connection therewith the 
following tabulation is of interest: 











Year. Premiums. Losses. 
OOS, . oeodcecicatiacccsscvandsneaeisasst aha aticndes $7,889,760 $4,369,082 
BI ina inna Raa Geda lean neds dndunuduccdetaaccguedascaads 8,880,930 5,137,354 
BO ido vcccecccdtacccacndcaccenaniadddaceudanasatdaanees 8,992,684 3,691,996 
WAI ii cvacducncscuevencscansiasaunkiadascbacedaescueauens 9,721,074 3,434,897 
REG eae caaveanne duced cutee de amededatadecdacdaaksaaendal 9,820,664 3,751,544 

ROGGE | Sere on acaca cb abevesceaseradudnensenes $45,305,112 $20,384,873 
NOS ao ead fuga 526G ues c5NS i cand ddadab asad obs aaauenes $9,662,638 $3,010,804 
WUE sa cdcvicnateadusccaedacecdsetuunddcacakaaaconevuaehens 6,164,499 4,154,000 
De ow cidaeccseiccounscadadddacdececeduiescenecaddesie 6,607,740 7,181,766 
WAG sicisnesticssiccsax taniinn PEmOCRMeeet daeeeual anacuaiant 9,029,501 5,361,984 
WON oe dna a ccecane iu Stadacacdnadnatanasndeangassaaaedacden 12,350,870 5,383,831 

DORIS Pe cage tied Reames i cadgnkneoesaceared $43,815,248 25,092,385 

"Rte DU te ow heck cs etecdewecddacdaccdcnecuds $89,120,360 $45,477,258 


MANHATTAN AND Bronx—TEN YEARS. 
Tariff Association.—November 1, 1891, to April 29, 1898. 
Open Rates.—May 1, 1898, to March 7, 1899. 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange.—March 8, 1899, to date. 


It will be observed from the above statement that for the first five 
years (during the period of so-called “hard times’) a handsome 
profit was enjoyed by fire insurance companies. During the second 
five years, however (expansion times, and particularly the years 1898 
and 1899), the fire losses—without adjustment expenses included— 
were of such magnitude as to wipe out all previous profits. Thus at 
at the end of 1901 companies as a body are about even, and it is easy 
to understand that for two or three years to come the present rates 
must be maintained even if the annual fire loss in Manhattan and 
Bronx should not exceed $6,000,000. 

Ad. Dohmeyer, assistant manager of the Magdeburg Fire of 
Magdeburg has returned from his Pacific Coast trip. 

Alfred Korle, a New York insurance broker, is dead. 

Joseph Knight, office manager of Critchell, Miller, Whitney & 
Barbour of Chicago, IIl., was a recent visitor to the city. 

William J. Donnelly of the insurance firm of Maury & Donnelly 
of Baltimore, Md., was in the city last week, having arrived from a 
European tour. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
it was voted to give medals to Patrolmen Diffin and Ryer of Patrol 
No. 5, for the bravery in saving lives at a Harlem fire. 

Edward S. Sweet, an insurance broker, with offices at 66 West 
Broadway, was drowned recently in Brooklyn. 

President Sol E. Waggoner of the Citizens Company of St. Louis 
was in town this week. 

The aggregate of lines placed under the rules in non-Exchange 
companies, according to latest information, amounts to about 
$350,000. 

H. G. Gove, agent at Albany for the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
has in addition been appointed New York State special agent for the 
Spring Garden of Philadelphia. 

A. P. Noll, president of the Teutonia of New Orleans, La., was 
among this week’s visitors to the city. 

The insurance district was favored during the past week by a visit 
from A. G. MacKenzie, F. I. A., F. F. A., general manager, and 
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James Armstrong, fire superintendent of the British Dominions In- 
surance Company of London. na 


Life and Casualty Notes, 

William H. McIntyre, fourth vice-president of the Equitable Life, 
has been elected a director of the Mercantile Trust Company. 

At auction last week fifty shares of United States Casualty stock 
sold at 150 and five shares Lawyers Title at 415. 

Metropolitan Life has transferred to the Central Realty Company 
a plot at the northwest corner of Amsterdam avenue and Seventy- 
ninth street and has agreed to advance a building loan of $525,000 on 
the twelve-story apartment hotel to be erected there. 


Meetings will be held on October 2 to approve of a merger be- 
tween the Lawyers Title Insurance Company of New York and the 
recently organized Title Insurance Company of Brooklyn, also to 
authorize an increase in the capital stock of the former from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,500,000. Eleven thousand shares of the increased amount 
will go to the stockholders of the Brooklyn company and the re- 
maining 4000 will be offered to the stockholders of the New York 
company at $300 per share, in proportion to their holdings. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

The absence of most of the general agents last week and the prevail- 
ing dullness in business have afforded the local agents a better chance 
than usual to discuss the radical features of the measures proposed by 
the special committee of the Chicago Underwriters Association for 
putting the members on an equal footing in respect of commission 
payments. The principal suggestions of the committee savor of irony 
in asking the numerous proverty-stricken members of Class No. 1 
to put up cash deposits of $1000 each, and then be asked to pay brokers 
twenty-five per cent on preferred risks out of a gross commission 
which in many cases does not exceed that figure. 


The report is wise in recommending that brokerage shall be uniform 
as to all hereafter entitled to receive it, but while seeking to reduce the 
members of Class No. 1 through the silent, though none the less 
effective, influence of the $1000 deposit plus the twenty-five per cent 
commission outgo, it does not suggest any substantial changes in the 
requirements as to the eligibility of brokers, though it seems to be 
generally admitted that those now receiving commission are out of all 
reasonable proportion to the business in hand. 


But it is clear that the cost of preferred business will be greater 
to the companies than heretofore, and that forty per cent to agents 
of Class No. 1 will have to be the prevailing commission if brokerage 
is fixed at a minimum of twenty-five per cent. But as many com- 
panies would be willing to pay twenty-five per cent upon even one- 
half of the rates now current, it follows that they may well be content 
to pay forty upon the basis of the tariffs now in force, and which the 
agents have no wish to disturb. 

When the time for voting comes it may be expected that the hypo- 
crites will, as heretofore, argue and vote in favor of a maximum com- 
mission of fifteen per cent, so that they may continue to reap the ad- 
vantage of paying twenty-five per cent brokerage for the best busi- 
ness, while the honest members are tied up to a fifteen per cent pledge. 
But if the exeperience of the past be taken as a guide, the brokerage 
will probably be fixed at twenty-five per cent, and will so continue 
until the companies get tired of “suburban agents,” and the general 
agents themselves are content to retire from local business. 


What Chicago agents especially need at the hands of their associa- 
tion, is (a) the compilation of genuine statistics of Chicago receipts 
and loss experiences, gathered from more complete sources than have 
heretofore been called into service, and (b) a thorough investigation 
of the condition and methods of the Chicago Fire Department. These 
matters have now become subject to such general criticism outside of 
Chicago that in justice to all the interests involved it is but right that 
the truth should prevail and be clearly set forth, and any real defects 
promptly and adequately remedied. 

The return of Charles B. Gilbert to St. Paul will be regretted by Lis 
many friends here, but his intention to organize a new fire insurance 
company there will no doubt be cordially supported in view of the 
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very marked contribution which he has made in past years to the suc- 
cess of the St. Paul F. and M., of which he was formerly secretary. 


The death of John H. Free, Chicago manager of the Milwaukee . 


Mechanics, was memorialized last week at a largely attended meeting 
of agents. The report of the committee truly stated that “he gave 
all his energies to his life labor. No labor was too great for him to 
do, and the measure of his willingness was always the limit of his 
strength.” 

The proposed retirement of President F. C. Moore from the serv- 
ices of the Continental of New York will inevitably recall the subject 
of schedule rating, to which measure so large a part of his life and 
highest public work was devoted. The subject is opportune, as the 
mutterings in the Western Union, as well as in Chicago and Denver, 
go to show that schedule rating is now in danger of being worked 
overtime. That the application of schedules to rating brings us 
nearer to the standard rates so much desired by A. F. Dean cannot 
be well disputed, but that the percentage plan must be blended there- 
with to develop reasonable practice in the daily insurance routine is 
also becoming increasingly apparent. 

The convention of the Western Union last week appears to have 
been a friendly and peaceable gathering and one disposed to let well 
enough alone, in view of the generally improving conditions in the 
business as a whole. The tendency to trust more than ever to the 
principle of local option is now fairly well defined, and its recognition 
does not in any way detract from the value of such real executive 
ability as should be possessed, as well as exercised, by managers 
worthy of being entrusted with the larger issues of the business. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

About the first of January, 1903, the Anchor Fire and the Ark 
Fire, both of Cincinnati, will enter Massachusetts, and probably 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. F. H. Ellsworth, late general agent 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, will be the 
New England manager of the two companies. 

Nicholas J. Mooney, Worcester, Mass., vice-president of the 
Worcester Protective Department, succeeds the late W. G. Lichten- 
fels as manager of the Germania Fire in that city. 

Insurance Commissioner Cutting has refused to grant a license to 
J. F. Sheehan, of Brockton, Mass. It is understood that Sheehan, 
several years ago, was prosecuted for doing an insurance business 
without a license. 

E. G. Bradshaw, an insurance agent at Stoughton, Mass., in the 
Superior Court at Dedham, Thursday, plead guilty to an indictment 
against him, charging him with having placed a risk in an unau- 
thorized company. Sentence was postponed. 

The Providence (R. I.) Insurance Association, at its annual 
meeting Monday, elected, as vice-president, E. L. Watson to suc- 
ceed G. L. Cross, resigned. The secretary’s report showed that 
the premiums for the first six months of 1902 were $20,000 in excess 
of the premiums for the first half of 1901. The losses from electrical 
causes, lightning not included, amounted to $1837 for the period 
named. 

The New Hampshire Association of Local Fire Underwriters has 
elected the following officers: President, George D. Barrett; first 
vice-president, George F. Stevens; second vice-president, C. M. 
Edgerly; third vice-president, L. C. Merrill; secretary and treasurer, 
A. J. Tuck, Nashua. Executive committee, J. A. Sheehan, J. B. 
Crouley, F. N. Wheeler, T. E. Prescott and J. C. Timson. 

It is expected that the new Board of Trade building, fast nearing 
completion, will be the nearest perfectly fireproof building in Bos- 
ton. It will become a sort of insurance bourse when all the offices 
are ready for occupancy. 

Life and Casualty Notes 

The newly organized Columbian National Life of Boston has been 
admitted to Pennsylvania. 

A Boston life insurance solicitor not long ago tried to induce a 
business man to take out a policy of $10,000. The business man’s 
wife was very much opposed to his insuring his life, but he finally 
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took a policy for $6000. In less than three months thereafter he 
died. When the solicitor took $6000 to the widow she said: ‘When 
the debts of my husband’s estate are all paid, this money will be all 
I shall have. Why did you not induce him to take $4000 more in- 
surance?” 

Said the solicitor: “Madam, it seems cruel to speak the truth 
at this time, but if you had had your way you would not have had 
even the $6000.” 

Since then, through the influence of the widow, the solicitor has 
written nearly $200,000 of insurance on the lives of people sent to him 
by her. 

Charles E. Townsend has purchased the interest of his associate, 
the late John M. Kimball, in the general agency in Boston of the 
Equitable Life, and will continue the business as sole partner. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The test of the new fire main service which took place last week 
was both long and severe, and as it was conducted practically under 
the direction of the underwriters association it naturally was very 
much more satisfactory, from an underwriter’s standpoint, than the 
one made last May. For the first test twelve 300-foot lengths of 
two and one-half inch hose were connected, six lines to each of 
two plugs. When the pressure from Belmont reservoir was turned 
on it made a very poor showing with twelve streams in operation; 
but when the number was reduced to six they were sent into the air 
about forty-five feet. In the second test the fireboats supplied the 
water from the Delaware river. The power from the “Stuart” alone 
was sufficient to send seven streams horizontally for about 150 feet 
and sixty feet vertically. When the “Ashbridge” was added the dis- 
tances increased to 180 feet, and eighty-five feet with all twelve 
streams going, and the horizontal distance was increased to 220 feet 
when the “Visitor” was attached. The size of hose and nozzle in the 
next test were increased to three and one-half inches and 2 inches 
respectively. When the boats began pumping, with two streams in 
use, water was thrown 258 feet, and with one stream it reached 262 
feet. During the test a main at Sixth and Race streets was opened. 
but the effect on the streams was not appreciable. The greatest sur- 
prise of all was that of the new main in comparison with an engine 
doing its best on the old system, one hose being used by each. The 
new main threw an enormous stream nearly to the top of the twen- 
tieth story of the “North American” building, while the engine could 
not cover quite half the distance. 


W. H. Kilpatrick, a former independent adjuster of this city, whose 
name has been for some time prominently mentioned in connection 
with the secretaryship of the proposed Keystone Fire of Pittsburg, 
has been appointed by the Boston Insurance Company special agent 
for this territory. 

After a six-weeks’ vacation spent in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, R. Emory Warfield, assistant manager of the Royal, has 
returned to his desk looking and feeling greatly improved in health. 

The fire insurance committee of the Allied Business Organizations, 
in another open letter in answer to George E. Wagner’s affirmation 
of the statements contained in his pamphlet entitled “Why Rates 
Have Been Advanced,” states that since December 31, 1891, twenty- 
nine American joint stock fire insurance companies, each of which 
had capital and surplus in excess of $1,000,000, have made a profit of 
$73,830,623, consisting of $29,092,303 investment earnings and $44,738,- 
320 underwriting profit. Attention is then called to the dividends 
which these companies have paid, averaging from ten to twelve per 
cent every year, and being 11.18 per cent for 1900. In commenting 
on this last letter, George E. Wagner says: 

As the new leaflet regarding the great profits of the insurance busi- 
ness is not, as was the previous one, an attack on me, I do not feel 
called upon to answer further than to-say that since writing my 
reply to the first leaflet, I have gone carefully over the tables made 
by me last March, and reaffirm them, except as to one error, ac- 
knowledged in my letter of September 6, and also to say that a close 
calculation of the figures relating to the marine and mutual business 
verifies what I then said, that the inclusion or exclusion of those 
classes of business would make no material difference in the con- 
clusions, except to show a greater loss to the stock fire insurance 
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companies than previously stated. I have no further rejoinder to 
make, as I see no use of continuing the discussion, being fully satis- 
fied that the insuring public can judge the case as stated, and have 
no desire to put any obstacle in the way of floating the proposed new 
com.pany. It is badly needed and can undoubtedly get a large busi- 
ness at once; whether or not it can make any money is a matter that 
will concern its stockholders and not me. 

Another prominent insurance agent, in commenting on the circu- 
lars of the committee (the chairman of which, by the way, is presi- 
dent of two insurance companies), asks why the gentlemen, in esti- 
mating profits, continually ignore the percentage of reinsurance 
reserve which it is obligatory for each company to carry as a liability 
under the State laws? 


On the 19th, Director of Public Works Haddock awarded the con- 
tract to build the pumping station for the special fire main service, 
the work to be done in 180 days. Mr. Haddock also awarded the 
contract for laying the twenty-inch water main in Water street from 
Race to Market street, for the same service. 


Circular No. 456 of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
reads as follows: 

Pursuant to resolution adopted by the executive committee on 
May 6, 1902, and in recognition of the extension of the new fire pipe 
line, a reduction of fifteen cents may be made from 12 o’clock noon 
of September 19, 1902, in the “Pink Slip” charge on all risks located 
in the district bounded by the south side of Race street, between 
Broad and Ninth streets; the west side of Ninth street, between Race 
and Walnut streets; the north side of Walnut street, between Ninth 
and Broad streets, and the east side of Broad street between Walnut 
and Race streets: The “Pink Slip” charge, therefore, throughout the 
entire “Pink Slip” district will hereafter be ten cents, instead of 
twenty-five cents. In conformity with ruling of May 13, 1902, only 
the “Pink Slip” printed and furnished to members by this associa- 
tion will be approved for use on policies in the “Pink Slip” district, 
and the original “Pink Slip” should either be changed from twenty- 
five cents to ten cents, or the “Pink Slip” furnished by the associa- 
tion, with endorsement across its face, reading: “Owing to partial 
completion of the system, rate increase is reduced to ten cents,” 
should be used. 

As the increase was originally only obtained upon the renewal 
ol policies, it has been contended by a large number of the brokers 
and agents that when making the reduction in the charge in the 
district east of Ninth street in May last, the committee blundered in 
not providing that it should only take effect upon the renewal of an 
existing, or writing of a new policy, thus avoiding an enormous 
amount of annoyance and clerical work; and they had hoped that 
some such provision would be made in granting the reduction in the 
balance of the district. 


On behalf of the committee, however, it is pointed out that the 
“Pink Slip” was hardly so worded that such a construction could be 
put upon it, and under any circumstance, having established a prece- 
dent in May last, it could not equitably be parted from now. 


After several years’ litigation in the courts of this county the equity 
suit brought by the receivers of the State Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia against its former directors to recover nearly $40,000, 
representing losses to the company by transactions in ground rents 
and mortgages, was decided last week. Judge Audenried finds that 
Robert Anderson should pay to the plaintiffs $24,124, while Walter is 


_ held accountable for $3066, and dismisses the bill in so far as it ap- 


plies to the other directors. 

At the annual convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Merchants 
Association, held at Scranton last week, a plan for mutual fire insur- 
ance was considered. 

A statement of the total fire loss in this city for eight months of 
the current year shows $1,920,965, against $1,113,152 for the same 
period of last year, an increase for this year of $807,813, or 72.57 per 
cent. The whole loss for 1901 was $2,080,739. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

On October first Ernest K. Shubert, who has long been chief clerk 
and placer for Samuel Story & Son, a large brokerage firm of this 
city, will sever his connection with that office and connect himself 
with the firm of Neely & Meinel, agents of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation for this district. 


The courts here have so ofter held that the broker is the agent 
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of the company, that much interest is felt by insurance men 6ver the 
new phase of the case which presents itself in the suit of the Mary- 
land Casualty against a prominent firm of contractors, to recover the 
premium due on its policy for an excess of pay roll over the sum 
stated in the policy, when it left the company’s office. It seems that 
subsequent to that time the broker increased the amount stated in 
the policy, and also the premium, without the company’s knowledge, 
and that he collected this increased premium and paid the company 
only on the original basis. Having paid to the said broker a large 
portion of the additional premium demanded by the company, the 
assured declines to admit any further liability for that sum, hence the 
suit. The question which insurance men are now asking is how far, 
if at all, was the company bound by the acts of this broker, who has 
since died? 








INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


{Our readers will oblige by serding us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 

5 appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 

—After nineteen years’ service with the Metropolitan, Julius C. Stein, 
superintendent at Butte, Mont., has resigned. 


—D. A. Leonard, superintendent of the Prudential at Mansfield, Ohio, 
was married to Miss Anna Schnitzer of that city on September 3. 


—The Colonial has made the following appointments to assistancies: 
A. B. Shafer, Easton; Herman Luther, Newark, and J. K. Weaver, Potts- 
town. 


—The Cairo (Ill.) office of the Metropolitan has again won the prize cup 
offered for the largest amount of combined results for ordinary and in- 
dustrial business in Illinois during August. 


—George F. Hopkins, assistant superintendent for the Prudential at 
Logansport, Ind., has been pronioted to the superintendency at Washing- 
ton, Ind. Omer Smith is now assistant at Logansport. 


—For the week of September 8 twenty-two assistants of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia exceeded their white allotment figures, 
thereby giving much encouragement to the executive. 


—A majority of the twenty-one districts of the Colonial are ahead of 
their allotment for the second half of 1902, and thereby encourages the 
management to believe that it will do even better than anticipated. 


—J. T. Casey, who recently resigned as superintendent of the Pru- 
dential at Davenport, Iowa, was presented by the Dubuque staff with a 
beautiful gold watch charm. W. F. Farron of Sedalia, Mo., succeeds Mr 
Casey at Davenport. 


—Following are some good records made by the staffs of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia: Spartanburg, best in four weeks; Lynch- 
burg, best in seven weeks; Charlottte, best in ten weeks; Petersburg, 
best in ten weeks; New Orleans No. 2, best in seven weeks; Asheville, 
best in eight weeks; Reidsville,. best in fifteen weeks; Radford, best in 
twelve weeks; Gaffney, best in nine weeks. 


—The latest list of leaders in industrial for the Prudential shows the 
following six districts at the head: J. S. Kendall of Anderson, Ind.; A. 
X. Schmitt, Chicago No. 2; H. R. Kendall, Louisville, Ky.; R. J. Pedrick, 
Philadelphia No. 9; J. Reid, Milwaukee No. 1, and E. J. Nealy, Chicago 
No. 3. Among the fifty leaders are nine districts from Philadelphia, four 
from Chicago, four from Brooklyn and three from New York City, Greater 
New York showing up with eight. 

—Two life insurance swindlers have been at work in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and have victimized a number of persons holding policies in the Metro- 
politan. Their scheme is to go to houses where they know that policies 
are held in that company, and tell the policyholder that on the payment 
of a small sum of money a dividend will be paid by the company in a short 
time. As the dividend is many times larger than the sum asked, many 
of the people approached have been very glad to take advantage of the 
offer. 

—Changes in the Metropolitan staff: R. D. Cantwell of Elkton, Md., 
promoted to superintendency at Wilmington, Del.; Assistant D. F. Buck- 
ley of Pittsfield, Mass., promoted to the superintendency for the territory 
about Newport, William McCarthy of North Adams succeeding him at 
Pittsfield; J. J. Whitmore and B. B. Anderson of Bangor, Me., promoted 
to assistancies at Showhegan and Foxcroft, respectively; R. P. Shacklett 
of Madisonville, Ky., appointed superintendent at Piqua, Ohio; H. Be- 
langer of Stevens Point, Wis., appointed special agent of the ordinary de- 
partment at that point, J. P. Martin of Merrill succeeding to the manage- 
ment of the industrial department; William Hadley, superintendent at 
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St. Clair, Mich., transfers to South Framingham, Mass., J. W. Stainton 
succeeding at St. Clair; Assistant D. G. Kyle of Sharon, Pa., promoted to 
the superintendency at Johnstown, Pa.; E. L. Chandler of Milwaukee 
goes to Merrill, Wis., as assistant. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 

THE anual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
began yesterday at Chicago and will be continued through to-day. As 
usual, a number of most interesting papers were prepared, from most of 
which excerpts are presented below. We regret that space limitations 
will not permit us to publish them in full. 

George W. Law of Chicago, manager of the Royal Insurance Company, 
delivered the annual address, which is here presented in full: 





When asked by your good president to deliver the annual address upon this 
occasion—the thirty-third gathering of this important body of men, whose earnest 
faces tell plainly the part they play in the affairs of underwriting—my first im- 
pulse was to content myself with the compliment and decline its obligation. 
Quickly, however, a stronger and better prompting mastered the desire for per- 
sonal comfort, and to that you will be indebted for whatever may in this hour 
be inflicted upon you. 

An occasion of this kind presupposes great liberty of speech, covering a wide 
range of topics in connection with fire insurance; but I shall try to remember 
that it would be a questionable return for the honor paid me were I to trespass 
at undue length upon the limited time of this session, which, I know from the 
programme, will be replete with much that will be interesting and instructive. 
_Let me say I am not unmindful of the fact that almost every important ques- 
tion bearing upon insurance has already been fully treated; but there are certain 
leading questions which I think it may be profitable for us to discuss to-day. 
Of these the first in order which I wish to present is a line of thought which is 
now engaging earnest consideration and which I clearly see is forging to a point 
for action. I refer to the recognition that should be given our calling—recog- 
nition which will dignify it with the title of profession and no longer leave it to 
be looked upon as a dernier resort for those who have made a failure in other 
business pursuits—a harbor refuge for incapacitated or sinking craft. 

I refer here, of course, more particularly to that arm of the business covered 
by the local agent under the multiplying process that has been so popular in 
recent years—the channel through which much questionable liability is created, 
in dealing with which many a noble company in extricating itself calls in tireless 
action your best talents. 

How unappreciative we have been of the value attaching to fitness. How many 
a good mechanic or farmer has been lost by the force of circumstances which 
turned him from a natural channel into one for which he possessed little apti- 
tude! Is it surprising that under these conditions only cmadisere results attend 
in certain branches? “ihe high prize of life,” says Emerson, ‘the crowning 
fortune of a man, is to be born with a bias to some pursuit. * * *” 

A clear appreciation of the value of adaptability has much to do wth results. 
Only as this is _—ar recognized can the youth hope to build a structure that 
will endure through the storms and vicissitudes which are such potent factors 
in our thought atmosphere. 

I am here reminded of the story of a prominent manager who, while visiting 
a local agent in a small Western town, was importuned to open a field position 
for the agent upon the plea that he was suffering from a malady aggravated by 
sedentary habits, and, acting under the advice of his physician, was trying to get 
outdoor work. The manager’s pertinent inquiry, ‘““What other qualifications have 
vou for the position besides this trouble?” points forcibly the argument I wish 
to advance. 

That thought in our business is centering more and more upon the necessity 
of fitness and preparation is apparent in the consideration which is being given 
to the question of insurance at the various seats of learning throughout the coun- 
try. So important has become this question it has been urgently suggested that 
our colleges and universities add to their increasing departments a department of 
insurance, to be conducted by men titted through study and practical experience 
to teach the scientific principles of this important branch of public and private 
economics. 

E. C. Irvin, while president of the National Board, called attention in his able 
address to the success whiclf has attended the efforts of Mr. Walton and Mr. 
Clark in their correspondence with —_—— universities on the importance of 
having insurance fully treated by lectures and special courses of study. Mr. Irwin 
referred to the fact that such courses have been inaugurated by the University of 
the State of New York and the University of Ohio, and that lectures on the sub- 
ject have been delivered at Columbia, Cornell and Harvard. He quotes from The 
Yale Alumni the following very interesting paragraph: 

“It is not generally known that a strong effort was made some time ago to 
institute at Yale a regular course in the study of insurance. It was felt by those 
who were interested in this work that it was not, only justified, but was called for 
by the enormity of the insurance transactions of to-day and the peculiar character 
of this financial work by the direct interest of every individual in the subject 
of insurance, and — of more importance than all the very wide field now 

e employment and service of the best educated men of 
the country.” ‘ 

Reference also was made to valuable lectures on insurance, from a legal point 
of view, given by the Hon. John H. Finch of Indianapolis before the Indiana 
Law Schcol and before the American Bar Association. 

The interest manifested by the University of Chicago in this subject calls for 
special reference; and I want to say with emphasis that too much credit cannot 
be given to one of the untiring workers in our ranks, Mr. Dean, whose intelli- 
gent and persistent efforts have been directed in a masterly way to the develop- 
ment of this interest. The molding influence of his writings is strongly felt. I 
fancy some one may say here that we cannot withhold from a meritorious lad a 
reasonable expectancy of growth in our business, because, forsooth, he cannot 
be favored with collegiate training. True, indeed; and for such the kindergarten 
of office can, as in the past, fit natural talent for the broadest field of action. 
In the development of an office staff we often forget that the boy of to-day may 
perchance become the examiner or fieldman of to-morrow, and that under the 
encouraging influence of a broad-minded, kindly-disposed man in the manager’s 
chair—one who properly accredits the merit system—an aspiration can be kindled 
in the mind of the youth struggling in the most unimportant junior position. 
One successful in his day, now passed to his reward, charged those over whom 
he endeavored to exercise an influence with the importance of pursuing an honest 
calling with all their ability, and his daily principle and practice were attuned to 
these high and lofty aims, his motto pulsating through every channel of influence 
being “Diligence in business.” ay : 

And so the very boy who licks the stamps that engage Uncle Sam’s interest in 
transmitting our declination of risks can dignify his work by the recognition of 
the fact that this is an integral part of the whole structure. Such a lad, guided 
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by the injunction given a youth known to the one now addressing you, “Do not 
even put a stamp upon a letter upside down; never do anything upside down,” 
may aspire to unknown heights, for the adoption of this principle will insure 
thoroughness and accuracy and win recognition that may ultimately be dignified 
by a title, perchance one of the highest gifts in the power of a company to be- 
stow. Oh, if we could only realize that while “‘trifles make perfection, perfection 
is no trifle!” 

What is the duty of our times; what are the responsibilities resting upon those 
who to-day are filling high places? 7 

The first and most important thought presented here is: What will restore the 
prosperity of our business which alone in a period of prosperity is suffering? 
This question we cannot ignore. We must meet squarely and masterfully all 
problems or perplexities that present themselves. intelligent, equitable under- 
writing is the need of the hour. We must be students, observing carefully all needs 
and interests connected with our business. We must keep abreast of the times. 
The world moves; it does not check its activities to benefit the one who stands 
with arms akimbo perplexed and wondering what will happen next. 

Again I ask, is it not a commentary on circumstances or management, or both, 
that during a period in which every other branch of business is abnormally 
prosperous ours alone should be suffering? Suffering? Yes! crucified, as it were, 
between loss and expense—the two thieves whose ravages we have it within our 
power largely to overcome. 

It is apparent that there is stern necessity for reducing the cost of conducting 
business, especially in large centers where the expense is wholly indefensible. In 
these centers the largest values are found and the protection of all available in- 
surance capital required; yet the expense of securing business is greater than in 
smaller cities, where less favorable conditions prevail. It can no longer be de- 
nied that excess commissions and brokerage are doing much to divide and de- 
moralize-our ranks and to hinder co-operation in all essential work. A long stride 
toward ne this wrong can be made by rewarding the loyalty of agents in 
our resistance of temptation to multiply channels through which business flows. 
Who has not seen the pernicious influence of the multiple agency system? The 
indemnity of an agent is often lost and the dignity of a company compromised 
by this modern innovation. If we are men in whom intelligence and courage are 
joined let us show the rightness of our convictions and the strength of our cour- 
age by withholding support from all measures and methods which a righteous 
judgment cannot approve. 

That we can restore profitable conditions need not be doubted. The efforts of 
the past few months point strongly in this direction. There are good omens in 
the air. With a decrease of about a million and a half in the fire loss for the 
six months just closed and an increase in premiums due to advance in rates the 
cloud of disaster which has hung over insurance interests shows a ray of sun- 
shine, a’ bit of blue sky. “Let us hope the strain is not lost; only the key has 
been changed.”’ With conservatism and wisdom in management, keeping down 
the cost, I believe the outlook will continue to brighten. 

It is essential, also, that we look more carefully to the character of our con- 

tracts. Do not leave them to be determined and appreciated only upon maturity 
and then blame the one charged with the delicate and unenviable task of con- 
struing and applying them if results are less favorable than were expected. 
Thorough attention to this in the office will reflect greater credit upon the one 
entrusted with managerial responsibilities. Courage to incur if necessary the 
displeasure of a broker or an agent—agent to the_assured!—taking a bold stand 
in such matters, is highly essential. Courage of this character is an element of 
—— not running to luxuriant growth in any managerial chair known to the 
speaker. 
Prhe importance of uniformity in forms of policies, permits and other clauses 
of all kinds should not be disregarded. We are now suffering from the broaden- 
ing of forms and permits, largely increasing the hazard assumed, without ad- 
ditional compensation; for all this we are indebted to the broker agent. Re- 
strictive measures in this direction are vitally essential. I note with gratification 
that the committee of the National Board on clauses and forms has recently been 
rendering valuable service in this important work. 

That great weakness has been shown in failing to measure aright the hazard 
assumed no one can dispute. The conscientious manager, observing carefully the 
conditions of to-day, will not allow his company’s wares to be sold below cost, 
because, forsooth, someone lacking wisdom and blinded by the glamor of volume 
of premium discredits information purchased as to value of risk. Why spend a 
company’s money for published estimates if tney are not to be duly accredited 
in the absence of a better understanding? As well might we ignore or discredit 
the information imparted by Sandborn or other highly accredited authority and 
refuse to measure properly the exposing hazard registered in his collection of 
diagrams. These maps stand as a correct measurement of physical hazard, con- 
veying a reasonably correct idea of construction and other physical conditions. 
Seme day, not far distant I trust, we shall recognize the close relation of the two 
sources of information and combine the work. Through co-operative inspection 
this will be possible. The work of map making, based as it is upon inspection. 
should, in the hands of proper experts, be as susceptible of advising the measure 
of hazard as it now indicates the general character and construction of buildings, 
etc. Corrections, noting changes in structure or occupancy, would keep the 
proper relation before the purchaser, and estimating the hazard by defensible 
schedules, with sufficient conservatism, would suggest so narrow a margin of 
trade profit that a company would discredit the information at its peril; or, at- 
tempting to sway an agent’s loyalty to the detriment of other represented interests 
hy excessive commission a company would again endanger the prospect of profit- 
able results. 

Recognizing that fire insurance is a necessity—a tax—it should be our effort 
to supply it at as low a price as is consistent with security and a reasonable re- 
turn to the capital employed. Yet a wider and safer margin must be established 
between profit and loss in underwriting than that which exists at present. Uni- 
form rates cannot, however, be successfully maintained without uniform com- 


missions. There never was a time when it was more important for us to agree . 


on the essentials of our business than at the present. If we fail to recognize this 
we are not fitted for the position we occupy. 

Mr. Beddall, in his masterful address, ‘The Foreign Fire Insurance Company 
and Its Business Methods,” states: 

“In England the studied effort has been to keep the rates so close to the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio that little or no benefit can be derived from mutual 
insurance.” 

If we were governed by the same scientific accuracy we should not need to 
trouble ourselves concerning the practices of ather offices, knowing that under 
intelligent, conscientious management their policy would be the same as our own. 
Short lived would be the career of the manager stoma irregular practices— 
disaster would be the fruit of his folly. Along these lines the agent should be 
educated to understand that our policies are not on the market to be sold to the 
highest bidder—I might say the lowest bidder—but that they have a fixed value 
not to be depreciated, and, as our losses are paid 100 cents on the dollar, our 
indemnity must be similarly measured. 

It is a well-known fact that no tariff which has ever been formulated has 
given complete satisfaction, especially to those affected by its application. While 
insurance companies are regarded as benefactors, unfortunately they are also re- 
garded as extortionists, and the public mind is accordingly antagonized. 

Defective as may be our present schedules, they are the best yet furnished, and 
the adoption of this system will have the effect, compentionelile. of reducing to 
a large extent the serious fire loss with which our business has been afflicted the 
past several years. It should be recognized that concerted action upon the part 
of a large percentage of companies in adopting and enforcing a system of rating 
based upon scientific lines must operate to the great advantage of the entire 
country—property owner and company alike. The frightful destruction of prop- 
erty will be decreased through improvement of conditions, and, in consequence, 
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the cost of insurance lessened. Undoubtedly the unprecedented prosperity of 
the country the past several years nas had a marked influence in the destruction 
oO: property. Business has been at high pressure, and it has followed that both 
merchant and manufacturer have been forced to relax the care formerly given to 
property. In fact, we seem to nave outgrown ourselves, and it will take a little 
time for the complete readjustment necessary to meet conditions. This is now 
well under way, and the application of schedule rating—penalizing carelessness 
and defects—is having a stimulating influence. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that an abnormal advance in the cost of all building material and labor has had an 
appreciable influence upon claims growing out of partial or total destruction of 
property. We have been passing through a remarkable period, one which has 
been a strong test of courage and endurance and which has called for unremitting 
vigilance. The shrinking in rates which has attended this particular period could 
not have come at a more unfortunate time. In contemplating the multiplied and 
multiform calamities which have befallen our business we are carried back to the 
eriod preceding 1898, when we fell victims to a fever of unrest, brought on by 
ull rates which inveigled us into multiplying, unwisely, our facilities for securing 
the rich harvest. Over-competition was no small factor in the troubles that en- 
sued. In proof of this I have but to cite the fact that between the years 1894 and 
1898 the number of companies largely increased, the clamor for business, with no 
appreciable increase in the aggregate premium, intensified competition, and, in 
consequence, strife was engendered that strained the obligation resting upon com- 
panies to adhere to rates and to correct practices. As a natural result, the in- 
fluence was most strongly felt in the anti-compact States, where excuse more 
readily offered for declining co-operation to maintain tariffs. Thus by degrees 
we saw the estimates as to value of risks disregarded more and more by some of 
our associates, and this forced a still lower average below the profit line. They 
piste” g lost sight of the fact that at the other end expenses were being steadily 
increased. 

Doubtless it is our duty to remove eventually, as far as passin, all inequalities - 
of rate as applying to the respective classes of risks and thus remove the tempta- 
tion to outstrip one another for certain classes. This, however, should follow 
only correct business methods, first making the heavier classes self-supporting 
before disturbing contribution from the others. This is vitally essential as affairs 
are at the present time if we would insure even a slight average trade profit. 
First build up, and when on safe ground sapere the question a doubt we can 
consider the possibility of reducing rates on the other hand to the point of equal- 
izing them. This accomplished, we shall have overcome the necessity for dif- 
+ gia commissions, as well as the desire to withhold co-operation along any 
ines. 

While the results of the past few months are on the whole more hopeful, the 
fact remains that the situation is still an grave. It will take strenuous, unre- 
mitting work to master the problems perplexing us; but this can be done if we 
will but subdue selfish aims and sordid purposes and cease to seek petty ad- 
vantages over one ‘another. Conflicting interests must be harmonized along 
broad lines. Perfect equality is essential to tne accomplishment of large results; 
no successful movement has ever taken deep root in any other soil. Strife, con- 
tention and jealousy are not the foundation upon which an important structure 
can stand. If our business is to become permanently profitable it will have to be 
handled with the same wisdom and prudence that mark all successful business 
operations. 

Repeating and emphasizing what I have before said, we must have a complete 
rerating of business upon a basis which, under uniform commissions and other 
expenses, will yield a small ne of profit. In life insurance it has been demon- 
strated that through departure from the experience afforded by mortality tables 
many companies have been ruined; so, fire insurance rates applicable to the dif- 
ferent classes should be adjusted in a way to enable companies to meet their 
obligations and still have a reasonable expectancy of profit. Departing from these 
estimates, or increasing the cost of securing business, companies would naturally 
come to grief. 

I wish to add my voice to what has heretofore been said concerning the im- 
portance of securing uniform classification and applying figures in a way that 
will secure the largest average. This is absolutely necessary if we are to be in a 
position to measure correctly the fire cost of business and the necessities born 
of changing influences. The value of combining our experience must be ap- 
parent to all. Rates based upon actual experience and adjusted by schedule can- 
not be readily assailed. They are defensible, subject to explanation that should 
satisfy the most unreasonable mind. if every risk were self-contained our present 
treatment of classification might give a correct estimate of the hazard assumed; 
but, as it is not so, classification shouid be so broadened as to treat losses from 
exposure apart from those due to inherent hazard. Of this The Insurance World 
says of The Chronicle fire tables, just issued, covering the year 1901: 

“But 23.86 per cent of the total fire loss was occasioned by causes inherent to 
the risk and but 11.79 per cent by causes ‘common’ to almost all risks. Not lesr 
than 34.48 per cent resulted from exposure to fires which did not start on the 
premises and 21.15 per cent from crime or mischief. Thus of the total only 35.65 
per cent of the fire loss resulted from fires which began on the premises and 
were not incendiary in origin, while 64.35 per cent of the fire losses resulted from 
exterior causes and incendiarism.” ' 

Regarding this subject of classification, you were given last year by the gentle- 
man who so ably rendered the annual address a full, clear and comprehensive 
argument as to the importance of uniform classification and the value of com- 
bining results. I cannot a agree with his views as to the publicity to be 
given such valuable data; still, I am persuaded we shall yet realize the absolute 
necessity of establishing among ourselves a statistical bureau which shall be the 
basis of measurement in determining the fullness of hazard, recognizing local in- 
fluence as well as that growing out of protected, unprotected and other con- 
ditions which I have named. 

Our esteemed confrere, A. F. Dean, in his able address on fire insurance rates, 
delivered at the convention of State Insurance Commissioners in Milwaukee, 
made this very pertinent statement: F - 

“An unchanging basis of fire cost with reasonable percentage additions for 
trade profit seems to be the unavoidable outcome of applied classification, and a 
rating system established upon this basis would place fire insurance in line with 
other mercantile pursuits. It would in a measure give to the business the stability 
of banking and close underwriting; discrimination and economy of management 
would largely supplant the element of luck. * * It would establish a basis 
* * * the only accurate basis, from which to determine the proper reserve for 
each company.” : : 4 2 ’ 

This important work is being too long delayed, since a right understanding of 
all influences which govern our business cannot be reached without this data. 

Again, we should be so equipped when dealing with yer bodies as to be 
able to point out that tariff rates are, in effect, simply the outcome gained from 
experience. In other words, the combined experience of companies covering an 
extended period of time, and a close acquaintance with the changing conditions 
which surround various classes, are necessary to an understanding of the hazard 
assumed; and under a apenas of schedule rating there is a very close approxi- 
mation to exactness which must ever become closer as experience adds to present 
knowledge. Wise legislation will deal fairly with these questions when fully con- 
vinced of the necessity therefor. To hasten such legislation the insuring public 
must be educated to understand the value to themselves of reducins the fire 
waste by better building laws and by the introduction of protective appliances. 

The new school of insurance engineering to be established in Boston, in charge 
of Professor C. L. Morton, will meet a long-felt need and supply to the building 
departments in the great municipalities of America young men whose expert 
knowledge should_accomplish important, structural reforms and a great —— 
of property. In England a fire prevention  § has recently been organize 
pent systematic investigation into the causes of fires and of types of buildings 
is in progress. This information I cull from a recent well-known periodical. 
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Has it ever occurred to you that our country stands alone, apparently, in the 
enactment of laws which enable the dishonest assured to reap profit from disaster 
by fire? I say the dishonest assured, for a man of high moral rectitude will not 
avail himself of such enactments to collect more than he has actually lost. Such 
a law is not for him. 

The value of fire inquests through the office of fire marshal should not be 
underestimated. The camgiee | influence of a law that investigates every mysteri- 
ous death, no matter how profligate or useless the life, is a potent factor in stay- 
ing the hand of murder. Similar thereto is the experience attending the operation 
of a fire marshal law. As you are aware, several States have wisely legislated in 
this direction, and it is to be hoped every possible influence will be brought to 
bear to encourage and extend legislation along this line. Massachusetts com- 
mands attention for wisdom shown in the stand she has taken in this matter. 
Ohio will unquestionably make a good showing through the work of her fire 
marshal. The Governor of that State has wisely selected for the office a broad- 
minded, intelligent man whose activity is already bringing about good results. 
In his recent report he says: 

_ “The fire marshal law has proved efficient in a large number of cases in bring- 
ing about the prosecution and conviction of criminals and has been of great 
benefit to the local authorities in their efforts to remedy the inflammable con- 
-dition of buildings and remove combustible material, especially in the larger 
towns and cities. When public opinion is awakened to the fact that the enormous 
fire loss of the State is as directly a tax upon the property of its citizens as is the 
school tax paid to the county treasurer, and whenever the public learns to appre- 
ciate the fact that arson is a greater crime and deserves more severe punishmnt 
than that of burglary, juries will be guided in their findings by good law and 
common sense. Chiefs of fire departments, Mayors of villages and township 
clerks who are required to report fires have been obliging and prompt in their 
work. Because of the investigation, arrests and convictions made by this depart- 
ment, many of our citizens are giving better attention to the fundamental princi- 
gies of insurance, as well as to the different causes of the great fire waste in the 

tate and the motive of criminals in cases of arson. It is invariably true that in 
localities where incendiaries have been officially prosecuted more wholesome con- 
ditions now exist. In several sections of the State incendiary fires had become 
so frequent that insurance companies were driven out, the loss being larger than 
the premiums received, and the people were unable to secure indemnity at 
reasonable rates, and in some cases no protection at all. 

“There were 1267 fires of unknown and incendiary origin in Ohio during the 
year. From the evidence taken, and in the light of facts developed in the ex- 
amination of fires of this character, we believe that more than one-half these fires 
were of incendiary origin. We therefore estimate that during the last year the 
incendiary was a loss to the State of Ohio of not less than $1,500,000, or nearly 
twenty-five per cent of the total lcss. 

“While the motives for committing the crime of arson are varied, there can be 
no doubt that the prevalent one is the desire for pecuniary profit, and this is 
made possible only by over-insurance. When a fire will not only not be a loss 
but may be a source of profit, a moral hazard arises that would not otherwise 
exist. 

The assured should always carry a portion of the risk, and should not in any 
case be permitted to carry such an amount of insurance as would relieve him 
from all risk, much less to make a loss a source of profit. He then goes on to 


say: 

U Making the total amount of the policies the assured is able to have placed 
on his property the measure of his claim against the insurance company instead 
of the actual value of his property destroyed, increases rather than diminishes 
the evil pointed out, and directly encourages the careless or criminal destruction 
of property. Eliminate this cause and the price of insurance, as well as the fire 
waste, will be greatly reduced.” 

Such a report is certainly encouraging. Once let it become known to the 
would-be destroyer of his property that the strong arm of thé law stands between 
him and the insurance company whose policy he holds, that every mysterious fire 
must be explained away, and moral hazard will quickly be diminished. Fear will 
put a powerful check upon criminal intent. 

Concerning legislation, the recent report of the national board committee on 
laws shows clearly that inimical lawmaking is on the wane, that the outlook is 
better than it has been for years. In this report reference is made to good re- 
sults in the repeal of the anti-coinsurance law and the county appraisers’ law in 
the State of Ohio; also the repeal of the discriminatory tax against foreign com- 
panies in the State of Iowa. The report states further: 

“Other promising signs are recommendations of officials in several of the 
States for the repeal of legislation inimical to the companies, and that they are 
hopeful that the tide is turning at last and that the high water mark of factious 
legislation has been passed.” ’ 

{ wish to add a final word concerning the importance of inflexible adherence 
to correct business principle and practice. No mantle of honor falls upon any 
shoulders without carrying somewhere within its folds a weight of responsibility; 
and this thought should quicken and cage minds, burdening them well with 
discretion. Every ill can be averted save that which a violated principle puts 
upon us. 

It should not be necessary that friendly State laws permit a compact to insure 
the observance of practices we know are absolutely essential to the welfare of our 
business. A proper appreciation of the trust imposed in us as managers and of 
the need of these correct practices should be the most potent influence at work, 
irrespective of State lines. With courage to act independently for the right, each 
manager thus directing the affairs of his company, no State enacting an anti- 
compact law will find any special advantage growing out of such legislation. In 
such States let us display the wisdom of voluntary and penne action along 
the same lines we follow under compulsion in others. Right principles are the 
same everywhere. Time and ee fail to affect them. 

It should not rquire the obligation of an organization to compel that which 
intelligence and conscientious sense of duty should voluntarily control, and it is 
this courage we want to see governing official responsibility. Remembering 
that “every evil carries within itself the -- of its awn destruction,” let every 
manager practice and enforce only such methods as will command his own 


respect. 

Men in the field will reflect the principles and voice the sentiment of the 
managers of their companies if properly taken into their councils and accredited 
the recognition to which they are entitled. They are an integral part of that 
which can have no divided interest. They are upon the fire line and are entitled 
to know and fully understand the plan of battle. Weakness and a vacillating 

olicy emanating from the managerial chair are quickly detected and must dis- 
Lorian the strongest man at the gun, making uncertain not only his aim, but the 
steadiness of his nerve in delivering the fire. Strength and courage of conviction 
pulsating through every note sounded in the management of our business will 
stimulate to highest effort the faithful men who forego much of the delight and 
comfort of home in performing the duties which cannot otherwise be discharged. 

“T like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the day of battle without fear.” 


Another thought comes to me close in its relation to the foregoing. Has it not 
occurred to you, fellow managers, that we often bring discredit on our profession 
and dishearten our men by expecting them, in the discharge of company obliga- 
tions growing out of loss claims, to secure salvages where none exist? Doubtless 
care and anxiety resulting from numerous and heavy losses which destroy our 
expectancy of profit drive us to this state of mind; but is it right? Does it add 
to the moral tone at any point? How unenviable is the position of one thus 
placed and how unfair to the moral fiber of his being!" Through the same weak- 
ess we sometimes fly to the other extreme. A claim reeking with fraud skillfully 
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handled by our men in the field is presented with all rights reserved, a case for 
united resistance. Who among us is not familiar with the difficulty experienced 
in securing dependable co-operation in firmly resisting such claims to the end. 
Here, too, the moral influence within our power is frequently lost through puerile 
weakness. In the adjustment of an honest loss we should take no advantage of 
technicalities; we should be guided only by equity and fairness. On the other 
hand, we should resist unflinchingly all fraudulent intent, withholding protection 
from all who endeavor to force excessive loss claims. 

Upon the subject of what is due to those associated with us, let me say I fear 
official correspondence is too often tinged with fret and made to reflect the cares 
and inequalities which beset us, when largeness and gentleness of spirit which 
~— flow out and bring back to us the fruit of kindness and courtesy is stifled 
and withheld. It has been well said: 

“How beautiful even in common speech is that fine sense which men call 
courtesy!” 

With care making its imprint in whitening locks and furrowed brows, let us 
remember our blessings and resolve to do whet we can to brighten the paths of 
others. Some day face and form will be missed from our ranks; then words 
thoughtlessly spoken, or cheering ones withheld, will confront us in the pain 
of remorse, 

What has been the record of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west? Thirty-three years of active usefulness, and yet I feel the largest useful- 
ness of the grand organization has not yet been fully measured. The possibilities 
lying ahead of a united, harmonious effort, intelligently put forth, have yet to be 
unfolded. As I said upon the floor of the union some time since, a long look 
backward is generally a strengthener of faith; the man of to-day should think back 
to the man of yesterday, that fashioning force from which we may learn the wise 
lesson that strength lies in cohesion. 

Let us meet dark days with courage, if, after such days, light is to come. We 
are making our impress not only upon our own time, but upon the inheritance of 
those who are to come after us. Being, then, part of a plan that is as far-reaching 
as time let us bequeath nothing that is stamped with things ignoble. Earnestly 
cherishing these lofty aims and desires we shall not prove ourselves a retarding 
influence, but we shall go on to years of increasing usefulness. And when the 
end shall come, may it be said of each of us, He was faithful to his conception 
of duty, just in his measurement of what was due others, 


- He leaves clean work behind him and requires 
No sweeper up of chips.” 


Frank A. Vernor of Detroit, special agent for the Queen, discussed ‘‘The 
Underwriter—His Evolution, Enemies and Duties.’’ Mr. Vernor said in 
part: 


How are underwriters produced? What is the process? Well, let us look at the 
usual steps. An errand boy in the office, a clerk, a full-fledged special, an under- 
writer; or an office boy, a clerk, an assistant manager, an underwriter; or a sub- 
ordinate anywhere rising gradually to financial worth, a capitalist, an underwriter ; 
a country lawyer, real estate and insurance agent, special agent, an underwriter; 
or, more common, ‘“‘Papa’s Boy,” or boy-in-law, an underwriter. You see here 
the used processes of underwriter making, varied, complex and pamomnpenty 6 
short-cut process. Now, if we look a little more into detail, we find when the 
usual common or high school training is past or college course is completed the 
youth is started out, if he seeks an underwriter’s career, to meet the cold insur- 
ance world, and he immediately finds it a “hot proposition.” About his first en- 
counter will be with the pessimist, that ubiquitous spume of disintegrated and 
degenerate society, who sits in high and low places with carrion breath to pollute 
the air as he tells “how bad things are.” A pessimist is useless, a public 
nuisance. * * * ' 

If our youth escapes the blast of this calamity howler and “knocker” there is 
some hope for hir1. He will now_be confronted by a misty, bewildering chap 
known as Detail.* * * Old Man Detail will prove a good friend after a while, 
and our student is ready for further initiation. He will now encounter the theo- 
rist, the poet ot the business—the man that makes tariffs in order to, re-make 
them at the end of the first season’s experience. * * * If our aspirant for 
underwriting skill and pons wg be not carried away by this enthusiast and still 
has his feet on earth and his head in sanity’s realm, he may now pass to the 
next cage and come down to humbler things—the local —- * 2 . 

The local agent—the most provoking, most annoying, best loved factor in the 
business! Hats off to him; we must have him, listen to him, cultivate him, study 
him, teach him, learn from him! Long may he live, flourish and be good! * * * 

Is fire insurance legitimate? Yes, and more than that. It is a necessity, as 
essential a factor in commercial progress as banks, railroads or credit. Were I to 
suggest a slogan for the great underwriting army to shout on the eve of every 
encounter it would be the oldest battle cry in the world—“Forward.” We have 
had too much policy, diplomacy and compromise; yea, cowardice. Let us have 
a little courage, a little “up boys and at ’em.” * * * 


After adverting upon the evils of ignorance, indolence, etc., Mr. Vernor 
said: 


Fellow underwriters, we need men nowadays. Captains of industry, an army 
of do somethings, doers, optimists, cheerful and helpful, not gloomy, growling 
pessimists. Men who love work for work’s sake; men who, like Dean, can do 
their everyday work well and find time to add something to the business in gen- 
eral; time to think out problems. * * * . rae 

Underwriting is not simply a business for salary paying; it is as much a pro- 
fession as any other, and so important and vast are the interests with which it 
deals that there is room at the top and all along the line for specialists who will 
“study for light to bless with light.” 5 , y ‘ 

We have great responsibilities; let us accept tuem, think out the right with 
mightiest effort, spare not ourselves, face fearlessly the problems that confront 
us, bow not to discouragement, search until we know what is right and then 


forward. 

R. W. Breckenridge of the Omaha (Neb.) firm of Greene, Breckenridge 
& Knisler, contributed a paper upon the subject, ‘Is a Fire Insurance 
Policy a Promissory Note Payable in the Event of Fire?’’ He said in part: 


The essentials of a negotiable promissory note are that it be given for a valu- 
able consideration and for a definite sum, payable unconditionally at a time cer- 
tain or on the happening of a fact sure to occur. Fire insurance policies are 
personal contracts of indemnity — loss or damage from an uncertain ele- 
ment upon conditions both antecedent and subsequent, The impression obtains 
in many quarters that the issuance of a policy of fire insurance, the payment of 
the premium stipulated therein and a fire are all that is necessary fo create a 
liability upon the part of the insurer, regardless of the conditions and —— 
tions contained in the policy; in other words, that the policy is practica 7 a 
promissory note, payable if and when a fire occurs. It is singular that such a 
view should be entertained and persistently adhered to by courts in any juris- 
diction, and there is perhaps not a judge in America who would not individually 
disclaim it; and yet the books are full of the reports of decisions against insur- 
ance companies which have been rendered pursuant to this startling misconcep- 
tion of the rights of an insured under his policy. : 

The forms of policies in general use throughout the country contain the pro- 
vision familiar to you all against other insurance, incumbrances, change of 
possession and the like unless consented to by an endorsement in writing there- 
on. These policies contain the further condition that no officer, agent or repre- 
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sentative of the company shall have the power to waive any of the provisions 
thereof, except such as may be waived by endorsement in writing, and only in 
that prescribed mode. Nevertheless, for many years some American courts 
whose decisions ordinarily carry great weight, in utter disregard of the rights 
of parties to make their own contracts and of elementary principles which con- 
trol in the construction of all contracts and in the trial of all cases at law and in 
equity, have held that the knowledge of a recording agent of an insurance com- 
pany of facts and information concerning which he had at the time the policy 
in suit was written, is binding upon the company and constitutes a waiver by the 
company of the particular policy condition or conditions violated by the facts 
known to the agent when the policy was delivered. Thus in many jurisdictions 
fire underwriters have been, and may yet be, at the mercy of forgetful or dis- 
honest recording agents and negligent or unscrupulous policyholders. * * 

Some other Federal courts and several of the State courts have held in sub- 
stance that an insurance company is bound by the acts and conduct of an agent 
who has power to solicit insurance, make examinations and surveys of the prem- 
ises, take applications and forward them to the home or branch office, deliver 
policies and collect premiums. The cases upon this point in different jurisdic- 
tions, and frequently in the same court, as, for instance, in the New York Court 
of Appeals, are apparently in irreconcilable conflict; but an analysis of all the 
decisions which accord with this false theory will disclose that in them all is the 
complete disregard of certain fundamental principles already referred to. In the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the Grandview Building Associa- 
tion case, 183 U. S., 303, it is suggested tnat these cases assume that the record- 
ing agent had full knowledge of all the facts; that such knowledge must be 
deemed to have been disclosed by him to the company, and that subsequently it 
would operate as a fraud upon the assured to plead a breach of the conditions; 
but, says the court, speaking through Mr. Justice Shiras: 

“This mode of reasoning overlooks both the general principle that a written 
contract cannot be varied or defeated by parol evidence and the express provision 
-— no waiver shall be made by the agent except in writing endorsed upon the 
policy. 

The commerce of the world needs protection against the fire dragon and the 
perils of the sea, and for a comparatively insignificant expenditure the business 
of our expansive modern civilization is indemnified from the ravages of fire and 
water; the workingman may lie down to dreamless sleep under his humble roof 
in the security of his policy of insurance against fire, for he knows that, though 
the flames may lick up what represents the savings of years, he also will be in- 
demnified; no business is more completely bottomed on the confidence which 
permeates society than insurance; the insured’s word is taken implicitly for 
nearly every fact connected with the insurance, and the validity of the contract 
is made to depend on his veracity, and, therefore, no class of litigants has better 
claims upon courts of justice for the enforcement of their contracts than insur- 
ance companies. 


B. L. West of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, State agent for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Philadelphia Underwriters, told ‘“‘How It 
Looks to a Field Man.” 


More people are directly interested in fire insurance than in any other busi- 
ness; that is, as policyholders. Consequently, the more they know about the 
business the better it is for us, provided we are absolutely fair with them. Too 
much cannot be done in the line of educating the public, and this is true as to 
rate making. The average assured invariably compares his rate with that of his 
neighbor, particularly with that of his competitor in business, and defects in 
construction, area, occupancy and operation are generally largely if not entirely 
overlooked in the comparison. In making rates at the present time we inspect 
a risk, apply our schedules, publish the rate, and in some localities leave copies 
of the Po ve Ho with the local board or compact manager. If the assured “kicks” 
some one—and not always the one who made the rate—shows him a schedule and 
endeavors to explain his rate; but, as no two raters will make the same applica- 
tion of the same schedules, results have naturilly been far from satisfactory. 
How much better it would be if some authoritative source would furnish the 
assured official information as to his rate. It occurs to me that much adverse 
and well-merited criticism would be avoided and many defects remedied if copies 
of the schedule of each individual rate left with the assured at the time the 
rate was made. Certainly this plan would aid materially in calling attention to 
all the defects which cost the assured money, and the mere fact that they were 
charged for would aid in eliminating them. * * * This would be true pro- 
vided (alas!) we did not deviate irom our schedules; and herein lies one of the 
greatest faults of our system. Our schedules are not easily digested—and some- 
times not digested at all—even by members of our profession. Complications are 
multiplied by ever-changing schedules, and it is a fact that must be admitted that 
we have done too much “tinkering with the tariff.” * * * 

The mercantile schedule of 1901 was said to be absolutely complete and good 
medicine for any old risk. It stood them on different sized boot heels and made 
“all coons look alike to the companies.” Yet we now have an edition of 1902, to- 
gether with the promise of revised schedules, that will make them all look like 
30 cents—ten off—and down at the bottom we can see the same old familiar foot- 
note, “to be continued in our next.’”? Gentlemen, some time—and God speed the 
day—you will be compelled to do business on business principles. All the ex- 
cuses you may offer for the present system will not suffice. You cannot success- 
fully continue to experiment with the public. You must cease this everlasting 
tinkering, changing, vacillating. * * * q 

Inspections, rating and map making are, or should be, gr nt inseparable; 
consequently the inspection, survey and rating departments should be consoli- 
dated at least by States. If men of special knowledge of special hazards are 
necessary for intelligent inspections they are certainly necessary for intelligent 
ratings and intelligent map making. This is also true of the ordinary mercantile 
business. Let the different departments of this inspection, survey and rating 
bureau be in charge of men competent to make inspections and maps and let 
the risks be rated on their reports. Special inspections could then be called for 
by companies interested the same as the present inspection reports are called for, 
and the consolidation of the branches named would, if maintained on a high 
standard, vastly improve the methods of general inspections now in use by com- 
panies; would materially aid in correctly rating the business, and rates, inspec- 
tions and maps would be furnished at a much reduced expense. The same line 
of argument holds good, but to a greater extent on the question of adjustments 
and salvages. * * * 

So far as the question of salvage wrecking -is concerned, it is a well-known fact 
that there is a great leak at this end of the business. Whatever criticisms may 
be offered, however, or whatever conditions now confront us, the main question 
to be considered is the fact that in the independent adjustment of losses and in 
the wrecking of salvage there is profit, and good profit; and this profit belongs 
to the companies. A bureau operated by the companies for the adjustment of 
losses and the handling of salvages is entirely practical. * * * 

One of the growing evils of our business, and one to which I wish briefly to 
pay my respects, is the insurance broker. It is a notorious fact that these insti- 
tutions have obtained their patronage by reducing the cost of insurance to the 
assured and by the introduction of policy forms that are absolutely appalling to 
a conservative underwriter. * * The rate reductions are, as we all know, 
made by writing large lines in unauthorized companies at cut rates. The surplus 
is peddled out to the local agents on the best terms that can be secured. * * * 

here are in the insurance business several different classes of companies— 
there are union companies, non-union companies and Milwaukee companies. It 
is true that a few of the union companies are not loyal to all their pledges and 
that they occasionally breed considerable discord. It is also true that some of 
the non-union companies are non-producers and do not adhere to any well-defined 
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rules or practices in underwriting. Bunch No. 3 can be relied upon to vote “No” 
with their eyes shut on any proposition. * * * 


Walter D. Williams of Minneapolis, State agent of the Spring Garden, 
treated the subject of ‘‘Prosperity and Its Evils.” 


It will be, I think, admitted as a fact that when prosperity overtakes the 
country prices in every line of business stiffen generally, and those engaged in 
the various branches of ey get closer cs instead of each trying to do 
all the business in their particular line, recognizing that there is business enough 
for all and that it is better to do a moderate amount with profit than a great 
amount with loss, for to pursue any cther policy than that of die business at 
a profit is a violation of good business principles to which there is but one end— 
financial suicide. Why this is not true of the insurance business is one of the 
mysteries hard to explain. We seem, however, to work by contraries and to em- 
ploy most of our time in either getting into trouble or getting out of it, and are 
not satisfied with either condition permanently. When we have enjoyed a share 
of the prosperity for a short outed wa begin to get uneasy about the volume of 
business we are securing, figuring that if we had done twice as much business 
we would have made twice as much money, and then the spirit of avarice and 
greed begins to pervade the business, starting with the company and percolating. 
with but little delay, through the various company representatives to the local 
agent, and, like a flood gathering strength as it goes, until practices are thrown 
to the winds, commissions go up, rates crumble and all but melt away, and we 
are engulfed in a torrent which threatens to destroy us, finally reaching the in- 
evitable result caused by the violation of sound business principles, and then find 
ourselves facing a condition bordering on ruin and are obliged to submit to a 
most severe chastising to bring us to a realizing sense of our folly. Then, like 
the small boy, we behave ourselves tor awhile, as long as the sting of the chas- 
tisement remains, only to drop back into the old ways again as soon as the sting 
of our punishment has been forgotten. And thus has history periodically re- 
peated itself for years. * * * Personally, I do not believe this condition of 
affairs can continue indefinitely. 1n other lines the question is being solved. 
Centralization is the order of the day under whatever guise or name you wish to 
call it—trusts, combinations, or what. * There will be a true “community 
of interests.” Company officers and managers will combine experiences and 
efforts in determining as nearly as possible the cost. Special agents will be 
able to perform the duties for which they were intended, not mere premium 
gatherers, but supervisors in a broad sense, cultivating their fields, inspecting 
their business, firmly demanding reforms where needed and securing proper local 
representation (I emphasize the word “proper,” as it has rather fallen into 
disuse in that connection); all working for a common ——— Then we will 
be in the position we belong, not of apparently accepting favors from those to 
whom we are furnishing the only basis upon which they can secure commercial 
credit, but as independent business men, following a true calling and one which 
shal be appreciated for its merits. * * * 





Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. 
THE thirty-third annual session of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners convened at Columbus, Ohio, on Tuesday, the 23d inst., 
and set to work on the following programme: 

Tuesday—Call to order by President W. H. Hart; address of welcome 
by George K. Nash, Governor of Ohio; greeting from Ohio companies by 
John M. Pattison, president Union Central Life; response by Lloyd Wil- 
kinson of Maryland; roll call; report of committee on credentials; assign- 
ment of members to committees; president’s annual address; report of 
committee on blanks. 

. Wednesday—Report of committee on laws and legislation; address by 
John A. McCall, president New York Life; report of committee on fra- 
ternal insurance. 

Thursday—Address by J. W. Alexander, president Equitable Life; re- 
port of committee on unauthorized insurance; report of committee on re- 
serves other than life; reports of standing committees; unfinished and 
miscellaneous business; selecting place for next annual meeting; election 
of officers; adjournment. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 23.—The thirty-third annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners opened here to-day 
with President W. H. Hart of Indiana in the chair. The roll-call showed 
twenty-five States represented, some by two or three members of the 
department. President Hart spoke a few words in an introductory way 
and then introduced Governor George K. Nash, who made a pleasant little 
address of welcome. He said that the enormous receipts of fire and life 
insurance companies show how important the business 1s to the public, 
and that in general companies aim to perform their duties honestly and 
uprightly, but, unfortunately, there are a few that need watching; and 
it is for these that there must be insurance departments in the various 
States. President John M. Pattison of the Union Central Life struck a 
very happy chord in his address on behalf of the Ohio companies. He 
said that while he had the honor to preside over a large life insurance 
company he had pleasure in representing both fire and life companies in 
his words of welcome to-day. After a few words in regard to the magni- 
tude of the business and to the great Commonwealth of Ohio he got down 
to business with the statement that he believes in State supervision, 
because the business should be laid open to the people who patronize the 
companies. The rights and interests of the holders of policies should be 
given close attention. He said further that he is in favor of national 
supervision as an adjunct to the State departments, and hoped that it 
would be possible for this body to take some action to bring it about. He 
placed the time when there wouid be an office of this kind at but a few 
years hence. The speaker condemned cut-rate companies, and said that 
a reduced price in any commodity always meant an inferior article. 

Hon. Lloyd Wilkinson of Maryland made the response in a very happy 
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and noted the growth and formation of companies in the city of Baltimore. 

In his annual address, extracts from which are given below, President 
W. H. Hart took the association by storm. _ 

After lunch the report of the committee on blanks was presented by 
Chairman Fred L. Cutting, and it brought out quite a little discussion. 
It first dealt with the convenience of uniformity of blanks and then with 
the work required in formulating something that would meet the needs 
of all. Every State in the Union, with two exceptions, sent in their forms 
to the committee, and it is said that their diversity was only equaled by 
their number. The proposed form is made up of the best features of all, 
with nothing of great importance omitted, and everything retained that 
the laws of the various States and Territories require. This form was 
submitted to all the departments, and all but twelve responded favorably, 
with none unfavorable. The omission of the profit and loss exhibit pro- 
voked the greatest discussion on the fire blank, which Mr. Cutting says 
was done because of the vote against it at the last convention. Mr. Dearth 
moved that the underwriting and investment form as adopted in 1897 be 
included, but this was lost by a decisive vote. Mr. Vorys explained that 
the portion of the blank referring directly to the business of the State is 
intended only as an object lesson and may be used as each commissioner 
sees fit. This will form the only State individuality. The fire blank as 
arranged was then adopted by unanimous vote. Mr. Appleton of New 
York then moved the adoption of the life blank, and Mr. Dearth moved 
that the gain and loss exhibit, as revised in 1902 and used in Connecticut, 
be included, but this was lost. After considerable discussion the blank 
was adopted by a vote of 16 to 6. 

Commissioner Cutting introduced a resolution that no change shall be 
made in either of the blanks without first giving the committee notice at 
least three months before the date of the annual convention, and that 
such notice shall be submitted to all the departments for consideration 
before it is acted upon. It was passed without objection. 

Mr. Cutting and Mr. Hadley discussed the reserve on liability business, 


which now has to be estimated in the reports made to the departments.. 


The idea is to get at some method which will not have the element of 
uncertainty in it. 

A resolution was carried instructing the proper committee to draw up 
a memorial to the Postoffice Department asking that some action be taken 
in the matter of wildcat and bogus cémpanies using the mails for carry- 
ing on their business. If there is no law to cover this, then Congress will 
be asked to look into it and remedy the existing laws to cover the point. 

Following are the State officials in attendance: Alabama—Robert P. 
McDavid, Secretary of State. Arkansas—H. B. Green, insurance clerk. 
Connecticut—Theron Upson, insurance commissioner. Delaware—George 
W. Marshall, insurance commissioner; Purnell B. Norman, auditor «-f 
public accounts. District of Columbia—Thomas E. Drake, superintendent 
of insurance. Illinois—J. J. Brinkerhoff, actuary. Indiana—W. H. Hart, 
Auditor of State. Kentucky—J. B. Chenault, insurance commissioner. 
Maine—Stephen W. Carr, insurance commissioner.; C. W. Fletcher, dep- 
uty. Maryland—Lloyd Wilkinson, insurance commissioner; Dr. George 
Truitt, deputy. Massachusetts—Frederick L. Cutting, Commissioner of 
Insurance; F. H. Harbison, deputy. Michigan—J. V. Barry, Commissioner 
of Insurance; Nelson B. Hadley, deputy. Minnesota—Elmer H. Dearth, 
insurance commissioner. Missouri—J. B. Reynolds, actuary. New Hamp- 
shire—John C. Linehan, insurance commissioner. New York—H. D. Ap- 
pleton, second deputy. Ohio—A. I. Vorys, superintendent of insurance; 
John T. Brasee, deputy; S. E. Stillwell, actuary. Pennsylvania—S. W. 
McCulloch, deputy; R. E. Forster, actuary. Rhode Island—Charles C. 
Gray, insurance commissioner. South Dakota—H. C. Shober, insurance 
commissioner. Tennessee—Reau E. Folk, commissioner of insurance; 
C. P. Wofford, deputy. Wisconsin—R. T. Hazelwood, deputy; J. L. Ned- 
dersen, actuary. 

Extracts from address of President W. H. Hart: 


Whether we look at the principle of State supervision as one of the prime 
factors centered in a strong paternal or centralized system of government, or 
merely as an incident of indifferent, indulgent and inefficient oversight, exercised 
by untrained agencies for the principal purposes of revenue, it cannot be denied 
that as the years come and go no single interest or utility has made the leaps 
and bounds of marvelous advance and success as has insurance in this progres- 
sive and prosperous republic, - 

* * 


Protection to the Public.—What is the relation of the State or the nation in its 
paramount duty of protection to the public and the conservation of solvency in 
assets and integrity of management? In my judgment, solvency, with publicity, 
are the objects of supervision and the right arms of both the Commonwealth and 
companies. The State cannot subordinate the citizen and afford no protection 
from the soulless greed of characterless corporations, for a State is but a com- 
posite of its citizenship. The theory of republican government cannot be di- 
vorced from the most concrete consideration of the people in their relation to any 
of the utilities that can only become corporate entities ms authority of statute, or 
be commissioned to enter within the gates of business domain through the pro- 
visions of legislative enactment. A Commonwealth speaks through its legislation, 
and in the expression each citizen has thus given voice. Corporations are not 
free agents, but only have the latitude of the law’s limitations. Their initiative 
is that of a supplicant. They live in an atmosphere everywhere bounded by a 
legal horizon. The statute book is the open Bible of the directorate. The lew 
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little address, in which he traced the history of his own State department ° 
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gives the corporation a birthright, rocks the cradle, blazes the march of progress 
and development, in success is its counselor, in failure its administrator. The 
thread of public identity is in the warp and woof of corporate responsibility. To 
commission an pag Ss and not safeguard the public would be an outrage 
infinite. The State has a standard of solvency, investments and those ‘integrities 
of approved actuarial science that are essential to secure charter rights and ex- 
ercise specific functions. The State has substantially fulfiuied its mission when 
it requires an insurance company to do an insurance business on the lines of its 
legal powers, without duplicity or chicane in policies, with a jealous care for the 
contract rights of insurers and a comprehensive detail of statement under oath 
reserving the right to follow the itemization of condition into expert examination. 

The State has equally as conscientious obligation to protect companies that 
meet the law’s requirements, that can and do honorably and faithfully preserve 
their calling, as against guerilla competition, whose methods are piratical, whose 
managers are adventurers, whose colors are the black flag, preying upon the 
credulity of the public and impairing confidence in corporations of character 
bearing the State’s approval. It ought to be a penal offense to issue bogus insur- 
ance; there should a an open door leading to the penitentiary for any agent 
that misrepresents the character and conditions of a policy. 

* * * * 


Exit of Assessment Insurance.—The parting of the ways in the three principal 
systems of life insurance cannot be much longer prevented. I believe the door 
has been opened by the evidence of its own weakness and failure for the exit of 
assessment insurance. It should be outlawed in the statutes of all our States as 
a prohibition of further loss and disappointment to the public. Conducted upon 
a strict post-mortem plan, providing for its mortuary by the passing of a hat, 
restricting its expenses to the modest requirements of such meager responsi- 
bilities, it could only have a shallow niche in the temporary purposes of tentative 
indemnity. La Temps, a Parisian journal, has this motto, rom Day to Day,” 
that expresses the mission of assessmentism at its best. For a number of years 
it has heroically striven to lift its body over the division fence of old-line value 
by heroically struggling at its boot straps. It has collected in many instances 
standard premiums, with an avowed om gd of loadings, even illustrating in 
panoramic apology abstract surrender and loan returns, extended and paid-up 
insurance; but its endeavors do not amount to a vaccination, for the law pro- 
hibits a contract fixed and specific except as to mortality, so that what is gen- 
erally construed as absolute is in modest nonpareil printed ‘“distributive’’—clearly 
a matter of approximation. It has never succeeded; it can never succeed, except 
in an indifferent manner, as a collector of benefits immediately following the 
professional attentions of the undertaker. 

* * 


“ 


* * 


Supervision of Fraternals.—There is a necessity for fraternal beneficiary organi 
zations conducted along right lines, divorced from the management of profes- 
sionals, Its clientage must largely come from amongst those who can carry but 
comparatively small certificates. The indemnity of the greater majority of our 
citizenship is wanted as a temporary precaution ronnie years when the family is 
growing into manhood and womanhood and the age of despondency has its obli- 
gations to guard with provident care. Distributing last year $25,000,000 to the 
country carries a substantial record of widespread benefit, but it is now up to the 
State and to the departments as to how the inherent weakness of aged and in- 
efficiently financed societies can be corrected and the hazards of the system in 
general * minimized. supervision and a code of laws that will enforce an 
actuarial reckoning with mortality, that will bridle selfish management, that will 
elevate the standard of solvency, that will prevent organizations of experiment 
and imposition, will compel such readjustments as to preserve those companies 
that have any sane reason for existence and close up those that are now on 
crutches, limping within the portals of the boneyard. 

* * * * 


Actuarial science has given to legal reserve or “‘old-line” insurance the chart, 
the basis, for bona fide life indemnity. It is as positive and certain as is a 
mathematical demonstration. Failure comes to the system through mismanage- 
ment in excessive expenses, the extravagant cost of new business, the homeop- 
athy of selected lives, a reckless abandon flying in the face of mortality tables 
and conservative business methods. The insuring public are rallying around the 
legal reserve standard for life indemnity; around the fraternals for temporary 
indemnity. a x " 

Old-Line Problems.—The question of whether the first year can be arbitrarily 
treated as pertaining to term insurance and the reserve confiscated for expenses 
is an open one, whatever may be urged as to the rights of private contract. It 
should never be forgotten that the reserve is the savings bank feature; it is the 
sun and rain ripening maturities and cannot be too well ares. The expendi- 
ture element should always have a Westinghouse brake. Supervision has a right 
to draw the dead line of expense limitations. The State gives oe life, 
and any supervision is a misnomer that only stays on one side of the counter. 
The galvanizing of assessment companies into the old-line column, by es 
liens against policies for the reserve, is a modern departure based on a Colonel 
Sellers’ imagination. As an asset affecting the individual and the company, it is 
like the swapping of jack-knives between pockets; but as a commercia article of 
value its quotation would be listed among last year’s birds’ nests. There is need 
for wholesome law written in statutes that will not lower the standards or admit 
of any intrigue based on a demagogic or promoter’s construction. The commis- 
sioner should have a broad insurance conscience. In this season of general 
prosperity there should not be ony vigilance relaxed in departmental examination 
or the law’s requirement. The difficulties in acquiring investments should not be 
permitted to increase the hazards by chancing questionable securities. The bonds 
and stocks of Wall street speculation, alternating in price in proportion ‘o the 
success or failure of “bull” or “bear” manipulation, are not such staple assets 
as real estate first mortgages based on conservative a The pay-day 
of overcapitalization, the overtaking of consumption by production, the collapse 
of inflated values, has always had a cycle in this.and every other country, and 
when the pinch of tightened times comes, have a care for premium incomes, the 
list of lapses with demands for surrender values, the contraction of new business, 
the hazard in advance to agents because of the fewer renewal commissions, and 
the other incidents of prudence that should be in the thought of every one in 
executive place. x" . ‘ . 

The Fire Waste.—It is a continuing source of serious apprehension that the 
fire waste in this country should continue its record of devastation. There is a 
general protest from the business public against present rates, and yet legitimate 
and solvent underwriting has, with many companies, been conducted at a loss 
for several years. No country can withstand a contribution of $500,000 daily to 
flame and smoke and ashes without keenly feeling so tremendous an annihilation. 
A fire damage with an 100 per cent insurance repayment does not restore the 
values destroyed. The loss has perished from the tax duplicates forever; it has 
gone into the waste of worthless nothingness as effectually as the volcanic dust 
scattered forth from Mont Pelee. 

* + * * 


The duty of the underwriters is in classifications according to the grade of con- 
struction burning, the exposures, conservative risks in congested districts, the 
supplemental protection of automatic sprinklers and the moral hazard of the 
insured. The duty of the State is in laws that will take cognizance of the ma- 
terials in buildings and a mandatory classification as to construction; fixing the 
responsibility for the cause of fires, so that negligence and carelessness will suffer 
for the damage of their origin; fire departments trained as soldiers are drilled, 
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absolutely divorced from politics or individual dissipation, so that the best in 
merit and physique will be enlisted for duty; the establishment of fire marshal 
bureaus, rs aa non-partisan, chosen from expert underwriters, with the 
most searching police powers. The history of legislation is that fire marshals 
have reduced losses, minimized carelessness and populated penitentiaries with 
convictions for arson. In countries like France, Germany and England, where 
the laws take cognizance of the ‘‘mortuary”’ in fires almost as seriously as the 
actuarial tables do in life underwriting, the losses are naturally far less and 
rates correspondingly low. The fire damage is not the only serious result of this 
alarming condition. A school of companies is spawned forth every year that 
through correspondence and advertisement prey upon the public by offers of 
bargain-counter insurance that is wholly worthless and irresponsible. I dare say 
the report of the committee on unauthorized insurance will contain a familiar list 
of alleged underwriting organizations that is devastating the entire country. They 
hover over every State, like carrion watching around slaughter pens. his con- 
vention has no more important business than to throttle this “wildcat” progeny. 
There should be a united effort along practical lines as to additional legislation 
in the States and a committee appointed to have such rulings or legislation that 
would close the mails to any unauthorized cOrporation. 


Uniformity of Statements.—So long as we are to have State supervision, it is 
certainly desirable that it shall be the best, and this will be achieved only along 
lines of practical uniformity in all departments. If we shall have adopted a uni- 
form blank, one that has been the desire and wish of the commissioners for 
years, and then carry it into the curriculum of departmental work, we shall have 
advanced State supervision several notches forward. The programme has been 
formulated for the widest latitude of expression on these essentials to depart- 
mental betterment and for the discussion of business details in a broad and 
business way, in the earnest effort that each Commonwealth may touch elbow in 
unison and place insurance on the high plane of probity its far-reaching import- 


ance demands. 
& * * * 


Casualty and health insurance should have the closer scrutiny of the law and 
more elaboration of provisions touching its charter rights in the majority of the 
States. In fact, all laws should be strengthened touching the mandatory require- 
ments of unearned premiums, the inviolability of reserve tenures and the powers 
of by-law provisions construed with policy contracts. The waiving of professional 
confidences by a family physician, the subordination of emergency clauses and 
kindred conditions of a subtle and suspicious sort are catch nails, looking to the 
improvisement of technicalities in the contingency of a pay-day. The people have 
a right to believe in the absolute integrity of the contracts they purchase without 
any concealment of cunning provisions of legal legerdemain to require a court’s 
construction of validity. he laws generally need to be more courageous and 
concise as to how far the provisions of indirection in by-laws can affect the ex- 
pressed direction of policy payments. 

State supervision is the success or failure of those who are its executive facto- 
tums. The Insurance Commissioner should be a factor of safety in legislation. 
He can codify the tangled odds and ends of. defective and immature laws and 
place a statute on the books curing existing wrong, injustice and evil. It is 
ambling along in the direction of betterment and semi-uniformity. Foraging 
on companies by means of raiding commissions,.ostensibly for examination, is 
almost passe. he time should soon come when State certificates of company 
standing, accompanied by duplicate report of examiners, should be mutually 
acceptable. In emergency examinations the department of the home State should 
be invited in. The clerical staff of each State insurance department should be 
free from the football of political change. It is the ideal location for a civil 
service policy, with a tenure based altogether on efficiency or merit. 

National Supervision.—Personally, I bellows the eclectic interest of insured and 
insurer demand Federal supervision, with incidental State authority. This would 
be the solution of uniformity in laws and practice and free the companies of a 
mountain of expense. It would place this largest utility of the republic on a 
skilled business basis, free from the periodical upheavals of change in politics. 
An interest aggregating billions, the intimate relation borne to so many thou- 
sands of our countrymen, should not have an impediment to the best supervision 
that can be given. The expense element is too great in all classes of insurance. 
We are only taxing ourselves when these State excises are imposed. I am an in- 
surance free trader. I would repeal every revenue measure and place life insur- 
ance, largely a public partnership, on a system of fees approximating cost. If 
insurance was a trust, if the State was getting its division of Standard Oil rofits, 
there might be at least some socialistic theory for the thousands of dollars in 
taxes on premiums, but the premium payers, not the management, “‘pay the 
freight.”” The bar to Federal supervision is stronger in the revenues that accrue 
by State exactions than any settlement of the question by the oft-quoted decision 
of Paul vs. Virginia. 


SUPERVISION OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES—ITS 
SCOPE AND GROUNDS. 


The foregoing is the title of the address by John A. McCall, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 


Supervision in Massachusetts.—State supervision of life insurance in this coun- 
try is usually considered as having begun with the Massachusetts Statute of 1855, 
establishing an insurance department; but this law was only the culmination of 
a series of enactments whieh marked the incipient stages of State supervision 
in that Commonwealth. One of the earliest of these acts was a resolve of 1807, 
requiring insurance companies to render an account of their affairs to the next 
general court. 

* * * * 

An act of 1852 constituted the Secretary, the Treasurer and the Auditor of the 
Commonwealth a board of insurance commissioners, with authority to examine 
the returns made by foreign companies and their agents, to require such other 
information as they might deem proper and to report an abstract of such returns 
to the legislature. Another chapter of the same act extended the provisions of 
previous acts relating to fire and marine companies to life companies, and _ pre- 
scribed a form of return from such companies. Two items required by this form 
were: “Present value of existing policies” and “Present value to the comnanv of 
future premiums on these policies.” The act of March 31, 1855, establishing an 
insurance department, laid no new requirements upon the companies, but pro- 
vided specifically for examinations of companies by the commissioners to ascer- 
tain if they were solvent and were conducting their business according to law. 
It was also made the duty of the commissioners to initiate legal proceedings 
against companies whose operations were deemed hazardous to the public and to 
report to the Secretary of the Commonwealth the general conduct and condition 
of the companies and any violations of law discovered. ; 

Supervision in New York.—In the State of New York the insurance department 
was established by the act of April 15, 1859, but this was not the beginning of 
State supervision in that State. Under the Revised Statutes of 1828 all moneyed 
corporations afterward created were required to make annual reports to the 
Comptroller of the State “in the form prescribed by him.” * * * A general 
insurance law was passed in 1849, and companies organized under it were de- 
clared to be bodies corporate and politic in fact and in name and subject to all 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes in relation to corporations, so far as the 
same were applicable. ‘ > - 


The general life and health insurance law of 1853 so modified the requirements 
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with respect to a deposit with the Comptroler by other State companies as to 
permit it to be made with the chief financial officer of the State where such com- 
panies were organized. * * * Prior to the law of 1853 reports were to be en- 
tered in a book which was open to public inspection and investigation, but there- 
after the Comptroller was required to arrange thé statements in tabular form in 
a single document for printing and send it to the legislature. The act of April 
15, 1859, creating an insurance department, made no additional requirements of 
the companies, but conferred upcn the superintendent the authority over them 
formerly exercised by the Comptroller. In New York, therefore, as in Massa- 
chusetts, supervision was practically complete before the organization of the de- 
partment: the department merely provided more efficient machinery for enforcing 
the laws already on the statute book. 

In others States similar tendencies are observable. When the Massachusetts 
department was organizea, in 1855, there were at least six other States that re- 
quired annual s¢ports te be made to some State officer; and in 1860, twenty of 
the thirty-three States then composing the Union had enacted laws for the regu- 
lation of life insurance, and most of them required annual reports. At the pres- 
ent time, while reports are required in all the States and territories, either the 
Auditor, the Treasurer, the Comptroller or the Secretary is, ex-officio, the in- 
surance official in over hait the States. 

Increase in Supervisory Powers.—In Massachusetts an act of 1856 forbade do- 
mestic life companies to take fire or marine risks, and authorized the commis- 
sioners to make a valuation of their outstanding policies, if deemed expedient. 
An act of 1858 made such a valuation of the policies of every life company ioing 
business in the Commonwealth obligatory, and the liabilities so found were to 
Le a part of the annual report cf the department. The companies were required 
to furnish the necessary data for such valuations. The standard of valuation to 
be employed was left to the discretion of the commissioners, and the standard 
selected by them was made the legal standard by Chapter 186 of the laws of 
1861. Under the suggestions of the department, during the three preceding years, 
the first non-forfeiture law was enacted in Massachusetts in May, 1861. This law 
was the first legal recognition of the policyholder’s equity in the reserve fund of 
a company, in case of the lapse of a policy for non-payment of premium, al- 
though, as a matter of practice, it was anticipated by the issue of non-forfeiting 
policies by a New York company, in 1860. This law, as amended in 1880, te- 
quired domestic companies to pay a cash surrender value for policies en demand, 
at the end of any year after the first. An act of 1887 forbade any distinction or 
discrimination in favor of individuals between insurants of the same class and 
equal expectation of life. 

In New York the whole subject of valuation of policy liabilities was left to the 
discretion of the Comptroller and Superintendent of Insurance until 1868, when 
a legal standard was adopted by the legislature. Meanwhile the department ac- 
cepted the valuations made by the companies themselves, except in a few special 
cases. An act of 1873 authorized the superintendent to refuse admission to the 
State to any outside re ogi whenever in his judgment such refusal would best 
promote the interests of the people of the State and to accept certificates of valua- 
tion of policies made by other State departments. Another act of the same year 
authorized life companies to purchase their own policies issued in favor of a 
wife with reversion to her children; and _in 1879 this was so amended as to allow 
such policies to be assigned. An act of 1876 required life companies to give at 
least thirty days’ notice of the falling due of a premium on a life policy, failing 
which no lapse or forfeiture of the policy could be enforced. An aet of 1877, 
since repealed, forbade the reinsurance of any risk without the written consent 
of the owner of the policy, and authorized the receivers of insolvent companies 
to reinsure the whole or a part of the risks of such companies. An act of 1879 
regulated the proceedings to be taken in the event of the insolvency of life com- 
panies, and another act of the same year provided for the non-forfeiture of poli- 
cies. An act of 1889 forbade rebates of premium or other discrimination among 
persons of the same class and expectation of life. An act of 1892 authorized loans 
upon the security of a company’s own policies. 

& * 

What a Life Insurance Company Must Do.—It must file a certified copy of its 
charter and annually a statement of its business and condition on the 31st dav of 
December next preceding, in such form as the insurance official of the State 
may prescribe. It must satisfy the insurance official of the State that it is law- 
fully organized and has complied with the laws of its home State, and that it 
has on deposit with the financial officer of its home State securities worth at 
least $100,000; in some cases additional deposits are required in the State where 
the company seeks to do business. It must procure from the insurance official 
his certificate of compliance with the laws, make annual statements in the form 
prescribed and within the time prescribed, and publish statements or abstracts 
thereof, with the certificate, in the manner prescribed and file evidence of such 
publication. Its annual statement must include data sufficient to enable State 
insurance officials to make a valuation of its nolicy liabilities, or it must furnish 
a certificate of such valuation from the insurance official of its own State. It 
must appoint a resident of the State its attorney, upon whom legal process may 
be served; in some States such an attorney must be appointed in each county 
where the company does business; in some States each agent must be an at 
torney for service. It must furnish lists of its agents within the State, who 
must, in many States, be residents thereof; such agents must file copies of their 
appointments and procure licenses, and tneir books must be open to the in- 
spection of tax officers. It must give bonds that it and its agents will comply 
with the laws and pay taxes as imposed, and reports must be made to tax officers 
of premiums received and schedules of policies in force. It must allow an ex- 
amination of its affairs to be made whenever deemed expedient by the insurance 
officials of the States where it does business and pay the expense of such ex- 
aminations. It must make its investments as prescribed by law in certain securi- 
ties, and of the value of these securities and of the real estate owned by the com- 
pany the insurance official is made the final judge. It must file with the State 
official copies of all its policy forms; its policies must have attached thereto copies 
of all documents referred to therein and made a part thereof; they must be so 
fully described in large type on their face that the holder shall not be likely to 
mistake their nature or scope; they must be subject to the courts of the State 
wherein the policy was issued; rebates of premium or other discrimination be- 
tween insurants of the same class or expectation of life must not be made, and 
reinsurance is restricted in some States to one-half of the amount of the risk, or 
more, at the discretion of the insurance official. It must require medical exami- 
nations, and the certificate of its medical examiner that an applicant was in- 
surable according to the company’s rules may bar the company from pleading 
that the insured was not in the state of health required by the company. It must 
pay all claims and judgments within a specified time; it must allow a specified 
time for the beginning of an action; if it pleads misrepresentation it must de- 
posit the premiums received in court prior to the trial of the case; statements 
made in an application must be deemed true after the lapse of a specified time; 
statements of the applicant are to be considered as representations and not as 
warranties; misrepresentations are not to void a policy unless the matter mis- 
represented shall actually contribute to tue contingency or event on which the 
policy is to become due and payable; suicide is not allowed to void a policy 
unless it was contemplated when the insurance was taken; intemperate habits 
are not allowed to void a policy if such habits were generally known where pre- 
miums were paid and the company continued to receive premiums on the policy. 
Tt must, unless its policies expressly contract otherwise, allow paid-up or term 
insurance in case of lapse after a specified number of annual premiums have 
been paid, and policies may not be lapsed for non-payment of premium unless 
notice of the due date thereof shall, have been given within a time prescribed. 


Notwithstanding the defects of State supervision, the expense and annoyance 
it imposes upon the companies, and its liability to be abused, I believe the evils 
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of no supervision at all would be infinitely greater. The evils of supervision are 
such as inhere in all government; the evils of non-supervision are the evils 


of anarchy. . » : . 


If we seek for the motives of these various requirements I do not think we can 
fairly attribute them in any great measure to any other purpose than a desire to 

rotect the public. Some of the early tax laws had other motives behind them; 
or example, from 1829 to 1849 the tax levied on life insurance premiums received 
by other State companies in Pennsylvania was twenty per cent, and from 1828 
to 1837 the tax levied on such premiums received by other State companies were 
practically prohibitive, and were intended so to be; but prohibitive taxation has 
passed away in both these States, while State supervision is more firmly estab- 
lished than ever. Taxation of life insurance is still grievous and unjust in 
many States, but it would probably be equally or more unjust if there were no 
laws applicable to it except tax .aws. There was taxation before there was super- 
vision, and so far as the right or wrong of either is concerned each stands on its 
own merits. 

Justification for Supervision.—Specific legal grounds for justification of this 
far-reaching system of supervision may be oll (1) in the fact that the life in- 
surance company is a corporation. The State gives life to the corporation; grants 
it certain powers; declares how those powers shall be exercised; provides penal- 
ties for their misuse; restricts its activity to the powers granted; provides tor its 
dissolution—in short, exercises over it the power of life and death. The cor- 
poration has no natural and inalienable rights, as the individual man has. The 
individual ranks the State and makes the State. He has rights which the State 
does not create or give and which the State may not take away except’as a 
punishment for crime. The corporation has no rights which the State does not 
create and give, and having given it authority to enter into certain contracts with 
citizens the State may properly require not only that the corporation show its 
ability to fulfill its engagements, but that it conduct its affairs according to ac- 
knowledged principles of equity. 

* * * * 

Corporations, which in Rome were originally municipal governments, and_ have 
ever since been created by the sovereignty of States and nations, have always 
been under the control of his creators. Hence the right of the State to create, 
supervise and regulate corporations is not only a transmitted or inherited power 
from. bygone ages, but it is also an attribute of sovereignty of the State itself. 
Chief Justice Marshall said, in the celebrated Dartmouth College case, that ‘‘a 
corporation is an artificial being, invisible, intangible and existing only in con- 
templation of law; being a mere creature of law, it possesses only those prop- 
erties which the charter of its creation confers upon jit, either expressly or as 
incidental to its very existence.” 

A corporation chartered by any one of the States of the Union has no absolute 
power to do business in another State, except by interstate comity, and there is 
no exception to this rule except in respect of such corporations as are engaged 
in interstate commerce, or are carrying on a business which may be called an 


instrumentality of commerce. 
* « ¥ * 


Interstate Comity.—Before State regulation and supervision had been intro- 
duced the principle of interstate comity, which allowed corporations to make 
contracts in other States, was so freely exercised, and is yet so freely practiced, 
that the power to do business and make contracts outside of a corporation’s own 
State in the United States of America is a matter of law, except in cases where it 
is restricted or prohibited by the local legislature. It is well settled that cor- 
porations of one State are only restrained from absolute freedom of action within 
their powers in another State by the laws of such State, and only to the extent 
that such laws are applicable. it is therefore necessary, before any State of the 
Union can assume any supervision whatever over an insurance company of 
another State, that it must provide for it by legislation, otherwise the foreign 
corporation’s hands are not sufficiently tied. 

* s * a 


It would appear from the several decisions that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is necessary to secure national supervision and control of insurance companies. 
Pending such an amendment, it is most respectfully suggested that the members 
of this association should co-operate with the commissioners of the several States 
ee to secure uniform laws for taxation and other purposes, in order that 

olicyholders may be protected against the crude and oftentimes destructive 
egislation proposed in some of the States. Such co-operation would supplement 
your most commendable efforts and recent success in securing the adoption by 
all of the States of uniform statement blanks. (2) Grounds for State supervision 
are also to be found in the fact that a life insurance company is a moneyed cor- 
poration, with liabilities extending into the distant future. 

Moneyed corporations are justly held accountable to the State, because they 
hold in trust other people’s money. 

* * * * 


Much of our own early history revolves around legislation concerning moneyed 
corporations, and we never had a safe currency until the exigencies of civil war 
compelled the establishment of the national bank system and supervision by the 
government of national banking corporations. 

In 1804 and in 1818 New York passed restraining acts, previns that no person 
or association should open an office for the purpose of receiving deposits, dis- 
counting promissory notes or issuing circulation, unless authorized by law. 
* * * We have seen that in 1828 moneyed corporations were first required to 
make reports to a State officer, and State supervision of banks and of insurance 
companies has gone on side by side since that time. ‘There have been errors in 
both, but there has also been progress of no doubtful kind, and banking and life 
insurance were never on safer foundations than to-day. The people are entrust- 
ing thousands of millions of dollars to banks and to life insurance companies in 
the single State of New York, without a fear or a doubt but that payment will be 


duly made to the last farthing. 
* * * 


The public of itself, and without supervision, is helpless with respect to its 
equities in life insurance contracts and worse than helpless in respect of any 
quick test of solvency. If the solvency of a bank is questioned a showing of 
assets and liabilities can be made which is easily verified and understood. 4c a 
depositor is not satisfied and wishes to witadraw his balance he may do so by a 
stroke of his pen; but the liabilities of a life insurance company are of such a 
character that none but an expert mathematician can calculate them, and the in- 
terest, or equity, which the policyholder has in the life company cannot as a rule 
be withdrawn at will, and in order to secure the full value of that equity he must 
increase it from year to year during a specified period or for life. The liabilities 
of the company are chiefly deferred liabilities, and so long deferred that a com- 
pany without supervision might be hopelessly insolvent for years and still con- 
tinue to pay all its demand liabilities. At the same time it might present to the 
public the appearance of prosperity. 

* * * * 


The Standard of Solvency.—Perhaps one of the most controverted of all ques- 
tions concerning State supervision of life insurance is that of a standard of sol- 
vency. Even the most inveterate age 4 of State supervision admits that a life 
company, charging a level premium, should accumulate a reserve fund. How 
dh it shall be and how it shall be determined are questions often discussed. 
When a company begins business it adopts a schedule of charges, or premium 
rates. How does it arrive at a price for which it Ve gee to sell insurance? 
Why, by assuming that its death rate will not exceed that of a certain mortality 
tables that the average interest earned on its accumulations will not fall below a 
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certain rate, and by adding to the net premium so found a certain sum, or “load- 
ing,” as it is technicalliy called, to provide for expenses and to guard against 
the possibility that the death rate may be higher than that rosednt. or that the 
rate of interest realized may be lower than the rate used in calculating the pre- 
miums. The eye on which such premiums are calculated presupposes that 
the company will always have on hand a certain amount from each premium to 
be improved at interest. 

But right here comes a temptation. If a low mortality and a high interest rate 
are assumed the result will be a low premium rate, which will enable a company 
to underbid its competitors for business. These errors, however, will not be 
apparent as practical matters until years have passed and much mischief has been 
done; the State, therefore, declares not what a company shall charge for insur- 
ance, but what it shall have on hand upon contracts already in existence in order 
to continue in business. In a matter so vital to the contract, with respect to 
which the policyholder is so helpless, and in which misleading assumptions favor 
the schemes of the adventurer and the charlatan, it seems to me that it is the duty 
of the State to fix a standard here, just as it fixes standards of safety for other 
moneyed corporations. 

It is sometimes said that a life company has a large margin of saving in the 
“loading,” or addition made to its net premiums, and that it should be allowed 
the opportunity to recuperate, rather than be summarily executed when it falls 
below a certain standard. State supervision has recognized the force of this ar- 
gument to the extent that a life company chartered in New York is allowed to 
continue its old business when its condition is such that it may not accept new 
risks; but no company has ever been saved by this indulgence. In fact, the 
expedients adopted for saving insolvent life companies have rarely ever suc- 
ceeded; the mismanagement which has brought such companies under the ban 
ve ng law has generally been so far-reaching that the power of recuperation has 

een lost. 

It is sometimes objected that State standards, with respect to policy valuations, 
prevent the formation of new companies and give old companies a monopoly of 
the business. But such a contention, if established, proves only this: hat a 
new company cannot establish itself and give the same security to its patrons 
that the old companies give at the same price. The State is not interested in the 
formation of new companies, but only in preventing monopolies that are in- 
jurious, and in having its citizens protected in the contracts thay make. This is 
not a case of monopoly which increases the:cost of a commodity for the benefit 
of the monopolist. If the price of life insurance were increased by old com- 
panies beyond its cost to a new company, such companies would spring up and 
thrive. No class of men can claim that the State ous lower the standard of 
safety in life insurance in order that they may engage in the business. Such a 
claim defeats itself by the very terms in which it is stated. 

That State supervision is a perfect remedy for all the evils of life insurance 
mismanagement no one will for a moment claim; that it has in itself the seeds 
of many evils, which ultimately injure the very interest which it is ostensibly 
created to protect, is only too apparent; but I believe that the unprejudiced stu- 
dent of its history will concede that from the date of its origin and during its 
growth State supervision has grappled successfully with serious evils and has 
succeeded in a great measure in protecting the best interests of the policyholders 
and the companies. 





The Union Convention. 

THE recent convention of the Union at Frontenac, N. Y., was charac- 
terized by the address of President J. M. De Camp, which was replete 
with interesting and important information. The address was optimistic 
in its views of the results obtained from the recent increase in rates, and 
stated that the gain in ratio of premiums greatly exceeded the gain in 
the percentage of liability assumed. The report of the governing com- 
mittee was presented, which reviewed at length the rate movement, the 
schedules and their application, the general tone being that the Western 
conditions were greatly improved and that an era of prosperity was at 
hand. The nominating committee made its report, and the following 
officers were elected: I. S. Blackwelder, president; C. L. Andrews, vice- 
president, and John Marshall, Jr., secretary. An effort was made to 
abolish the authorization of competitive rates by the governing com- 
mittee, but after much discussion the measure was defeated. The abro- 
gation of the restrictions on gasolene lighting devices was brought up, 
but the members feared that a radical change in this direction would 
mean the nullification of much of the work done by the Underwriters 
Laboratories at Chicago, and was consequently defeated. Among the im- 
portant questions brought up for discussion was one pertaining to the 
individual observance of rules in anti-compact States, in which the mem- 
bers expressed themselves as strongly in favor of fealty to good prac- 
tices. A rather spirited contest developed over the discussion of the 
methods of ratings in fifth and sixth-class towns. It was claimed here 
that the Union companies were losing their hold and a request was ten- 
dered for the modification of the rules governing these ratings, but after 
a long struggle it was eventually refused. A proposition to assume con- 
trol of Nebraska was brought up, but nothing came of it, as it was not 
thought expedient to take the matter up. Nothing was accomplished, 
from a legislative standpoint. The next meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in April. 





A New Insurance Law Book, 
“THe Law of Insurance,” a treatise on the law of insurance, including 
fire, life, accident, casualty, title, credit and guaranty insurance in every 
form, is the title of a work by Charles B. Elliott, Ph. D., LL. D., judge of 
the District Court of Minnesota, which is published by the Bowen-Merrill 
Company. Judge Elliott is the author of ‘“‘Public Corporations” and ‘‘Pri- 
vate Corporations,” and is a lawyer of high repute. The introductory 
chapter touches upon the sources of the law of insurance, insurance in 
Roman law, its development on the continent, its growth in England and 
the growth of insurance other than marine. Other chapter titles are as 
follows: II. Definition, Nature of Contract and Manner of Making. III. 
Insurable Interest in Property. IV. Insurable Interest in Lives. V. Non- 
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Disclosure of Material Facts. VI. Representations and Warranties. VII. 
The Premium. VIII. Insurance Agents and the General Rules of Agency. 
IX. Rules of Waiver and Estoppel as Applied to Contracts of Insurance. 
X., XI., XII., and XIII. Provisions of the Standard Policy. XIV. Stipula- 
tions of Life Insurance Policy. XV. Insurance. XVI. Employers’ Lia- 
bility, Guaranty and Title Insurance. 

“Elliott on Insurance” not only treats exhaustively the topics indicated 
in their various ramifications and with references to cases, but contains 
an indexed table of cases and an alphabetical subject index which is so 
full and voluminous that it occupies over 100 pages. This valuable publi- 
cation should find a place in the library of every lawyer or underwriter. 
It is bound in law sheep. Orders will be filled by The Spectator Company, 
95 William street, New York, at $4 per copy. 





International Association of Fire Engineers. : 
THE annual convention of the International Association of Fire Engi- 
neers, held at New York, was a decided success. There were over 800 
visitors, and the greatest interest was evinced in the exhibition of ap- 
paratus of all kinds for the extinguishment and prevention of fires. Much 
sympathy was shown for Chief Croker in his controversy with Commis- 
sioner Sturgis, the practical result of which was shown when he was 
unanimously elected president of the association. Many papers were read 
and discussed, among which were ‘‘How Should Firemen Be Rewarded 
When Saving Human Lives at the Risk of Losing Their Own?” a paper 
on wire glass prepared by Chief Croker; “‘Are Cities and Towns Keeping 
Pace with Improvements in Fire Protection in Proportion to the Increase 
of the Conflagration Hazard.’’ Manager Hess of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and Captain Brophy of Boston made important suggestions, the 
one on standpipes and sprinklers and the other on the passing of effective 
building laws. Chief Morrison of Watertown read a very interesting 
paper on the question of improved fire protection and its relative import- 
ance in the reduction of rates. Edward Atkinson of Boston read a paper 
on ‘‘Losses by Fire and the Prevention of Loss as Compared to Total 
Valuation.” A reception, a display of apparatus at fire headquarters, to- 
gether with an exhibition of the work of .the department, closed the 
convention. 





National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 
ARRANGEMENTS for the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents at Louisville, Ky., October 21-23, 1902, are 
nearing completion. The railroads have made a rate of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip, on the certificate plan. The Gault House will be 
official headquarters, and rooms can now be engaged. Meetings will be 
held at Music Hall, on Market street, near the hotel. 

A special train for those who desire to visit the Mammoth Cave has 
been engaged for 3 P. M. Thursday, October 23. The round trip rate from 
Louisville, which includes one and one-quarter days of hotel charges at 
the cave and fees for guides, has been made $9. This extremely low rate 
is made conditional on fifty persons making this trip. More complete de- 
tails of this side trip, with full information, may be obtained by address- 
ing Henry F. Duncan, Louisville, Ky. The amusements for members and 
their friends who attend will include ‘‘Burgoo,’’ barbecue and a glimpse 
of Southern negro life by professional artists. 





Anchor’s Tennessee License Revoked. 

FOLLOWING an examination of the condition of the Anchor Fire of Cin- 
cinnati, as of September 1, 1902, which was conducted by the Tennessee 
Insurance Department, Commissioner Folk has revoked the company’s 
license to operate in Tennessee. The investigation resulted in finding 
about $429,500 of assets, with approximately $347,000 of liabilities, in ad- 
dition to its $200,000 capital, thus showing an apparent impairment of 
capital amounting to about $117,500. The liabilities are given roughly as 
follows: Reinsurance reserve, $265,000; unpaid losses, $67,000; unsecured 
balances, $15,000. It is intimated that about one-half of the Anchor’s 
risks will be reinsured in the Ark as soon as the organization of the latter 
is completed. An equivalent to reinsuring one-half of risks in another 
company under the same management would be for the stockholders of 
the Anchor to put up sufficient surplus money to overcome the impairment 
and leave a surplus. 





The Reading Fire Reinsured in the Hartford. 

ON Tuesday last negotiations for the reinsurance of the entire outstand- 
ing business of the Reading Fire of Reading, Pa., in the Hartford Fire 
were consummated. W. A. Tipping, president of the Reading and man- 
ager of the Scottish Alliance (which owns the Reading), had come to the 
United States in order to complete the transaction, which involves an 
annual premium income of nearly $600,000. It is understood that the 
Reading will be placed in liquidation, and that Secretary T. H. Scotland 
will become identified with the Hartford Fire. 
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The Individual Fire Underwriters of St. Louis. 

THE organization of the above named association has now been completed by 
W. H. Markham & Co., its attorneys and managers, and active operations will 
probably be commenced by October 15 next. This organization is licensed by 
the Missouri Insurance Department and has $250,000 on deposit with the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis. In addition to the amount thus paid in 
($10,000 by each urderwriter) and deposited, each of the twenty-five subscribers 
is liable for $30,000 on his own behalf, and assumes liability as well for -the 
underwritings of any other of the subscribers who may at any time fail to meet 
a call for needed funds. Thus there is $1,000,000 of security behind the policies 
of the Individual Fire Underwriters of St. Louis, and the private assets of the 
subscribers are stated to aggregate at least $30,000,000. 

It is intended to write “true surplus business” only, and in order that there 
shall be no conflict with the regular stock companies, each policy will contain 
a warranty that a leading American or English stock company is on the risk 
(name and amount stated in policy) at the same or a lower rate, and on the 
same form as the Individual Underwriters. Losses will be paid in accordance 
with the adjustments of companies quoted in policies, and commissions are lim- 
ited to ten per cent. In closing a recent interview Mr. Markham said: 


To sum up, our contract is “as good as wheat;” is issued by men whose fair 
dealing is well known, and is so hedged with restrictions that it can never be 
anything but an assistance to the stock interests. We, therefore, feel able to 
- ~ = good will and assistance of stock underwriters, and shall appreciate 
their help. 





The Commercial Underwriters of Chicago 
Tue Commercial Underwriters of Chicago, organized last month, has taken offices 
at 218 La Salle street, with Henry Cohn & Co. as attorneys for the underwriters, 
Mr. Cohn having previously been engaged in the business as an adjuster. The 
underwriters and their business connections follow: 

Jarvis Blume, justice of the peace of Cook county, Ill.; John W. Moore, manu- 
facturer of furnaces and dealer in hardware, Chicago; P. M. Wood, superin- 
tendent of Commissary Department, Wheaton, III.; John Stirlin, attorney-at-law, 
Chicago; W. D. Westbury, representative of C. M. & St. P. Railroad, Chicago; 
J. Cleland, president and manager of Economic Tailoring Company, Chicago; 
Robert A. Potter, real estate and loans, Chicago; William A. Green, superin- 
tendent of F. W. Lamb Company, contractors, Chicago; Charles L. Frey, Steuben 
County Wine Company, Chicago; Henry Cohn, insurance, Chicago. 

E. C, Ulrich is office manager. The Commercial Underwriters is prepared 
to write moderate lines on mercantile and manufacturing risks at tariff rates. 














MERE MENTION. 





Life Insurance Notes. 

—The Illinois Life has increased its limit on a single life from $10,000 te 
$20,000. : i 

—The Mutual Reserve Life has been admitted to Michigan as a legal reserve 
company. 

—The Vanderburg Benefit and Burial Association of Evansville, Ind., has been 
incorporated. 

—The Western and Southern received 352 ordinary applications during August 
for $357,500 insurance. 

—The Mutual Life of Illinois has moved its offices to the tenth floor of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust building, Chicago. 

—The A®tna Life has appointed L. J. Fristoe State agent for West Virginia 
and Maryland, with headquarters at Wheeling. 

—The engagement is announced of Newell J. Ward, son of Edgar B. Ward, 
second vice-president of the Prudential, to Miss Ethel Conderman. 

—The Iosco Protective Association of Au Sable, Mich., has been licensed to 
do a health and accident insurance business on the assessment plan. 

—H. Sutherland, formerly managing director of the Temperance and General 
Life of Canada, has been appointed agency director by the Imperial Life. 

—Announcement has been made of the coming marriage of Dr. Henry Tuck, 
vice-president of the New York Life, to Mrs. H. B. Hammond of Boston. 

—J. W. Fitz Gibbon, president of the Security Life of Indiana, has resigned to 
accept a position as manager of agents for the Liberal Life of Anderson, Ind. 

—The National Life and Trust Company of Des Moines, Ia., has entered 
Maryland and appointed A. M. Legg of Washington, D. C., its general agent. 

—The Mutual Reserve Life has appointed W. M. Clark general agent at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., F. J. Walker having retired, and J. T. Carney, general agent at 
Waycross. 

—A. L. Shellman, formerly with the Mutual Life of New York at Savannah, 
has been appointed Georgia State superintendent of agencies by the Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

—Thomas H. Wagner, former Insurance Superintendent of Missouri and now 
secretary of the Germania Trust Company, has been elected a director of the 
Missouri State Life. 

—The Associated Fraternities of America adjourned on September 10, after 
electing the following officers: President, C. H. Robinson, Grand Fraternity, 
Philadelphia; vice-president, W. R. Eidson, Royal Fraternal Union, St. Louis; 
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secretary and treasurer, Edmund Jackson, Mystic Workers, Fulton, Ill. It is 
thought that the next meeting will be held at Montreal. 


—The Phenix Mutual Life has appointed William F. Tompkins of Vallejo, 
Cal., district manager for Salano, Napa and Contra Costa counties, with head- 
quarters at Vallejo. 

—Victor P. Van Horne and W. G. Warner of Dayton, Ohio, have been ap- 
pointed district managers for the Mutual Life of New York in that territory, with 
offices in-the Reibold building. 

—Death claims paid by the United States Life during August amounted to 
$57,520. The oldest policy had been in force thirty-nine years and eight months, 
the youngest but eight months. 

—The regular monthly meeting of the Life Insurance Association of Newark, 
N. J., was held on September 17. Joseph A. Goulden and John W. Vrooman of 
New York made brief addresses. 

—The St. Joseph Sick and Aid Society, Glidden, Wis., has been organized 
with the fcllowing officers: George Straitz, president; John Ejisch, secretary, 
and John Tiefenbacher, treasurer 

—The entire Springfield (Mass.) agency force of the Bankers Life of New 
York—twenty-two in number—is said to have gone over to the newly organized 
Columbian National Life of Boston. 


—Robert M. Frayer of Cincinnati, general agent of the Phenix Mutual Life at | 


that point, was struck by a train a few days ago, and, although severely in- 
jured, is expected to be about again before long. 

—W. E. Hawkins of Atlanta, Ga., has returned to the A®tna Life, for which 
he is now State manager in Georgia, the position held by him when he left the 
company a few years ago to go to the United States Life. 

—The Provident Savings Life has issued a new renewable-term contract in 
which the receipt of the premiums is acknowledged in the face of the policy. 
This form will be followed in its other contracts in future. 

—The Baltimore Life and Annuity Company will shortly become a joint stock 
corporation, with a capital stock of $250,000, and will operate under the legal- 
reserve law, instead of the assessment law, as at present. 

—At a recent meeting of the city council of Quebec a by-law was offered pro- 
viding that all insurance agents not residing in the city pay a tax of $200. The 
Quebec Life Insurance Agents Associazion is said to be the author of the by-law. 
*—Jose Madiedo of the City of Mexico has been sentenced to four and a half 
years’ imprisonment for attempting to defraud the Equitable Life of New York 
out of $20;000. 

—Circuit Judge Cantrill of Frankfort has granted the injunction asked for 
by the Kentucky Central Life and Accident Company of Louisville against In- 
surance Commissioner John B. Chenault, requiring him to license the company 
in Kentucky. 

—The September number of the agency paper of the Security Mutual Life 
ot Binghamton contains a picture and sketch of Wilson Williams, the com- 
pany’s energetic manager at Baltimore. Mr. Williams stood at the head of the 
personal preducer column for August. 

—The Michigan Health and Accident Association has been organized at 


Owosso, with the following officers: President, Ald. George W. Detwiler; sec-_ 


retary and general manager, Elmer E. Henderson; treasurer, John T, Walsh; 
medical director, Dr. A. L. Arnold; auditor, F. W. Pearce.- 

—Frank Walton, agency director of the New York Life at Spokane, Wash., is 
making a wonderful record in this, his first year, in this field. The company has 
an exceptionally good field force throughout the State of Washington, and the 
Spokane district will contribute its full quota to the year’s production. 

—The Scandia Mutual Life is issuing policies to its 500 charter members. 
The 8000 members taken over from the Scandinavian Mutual Aid will not receive 
new contracts, but a lien will be placed upon their policies in the form of a 
vider. The records and effects will be removed to Chicago after October 1. 


—The Travelers Life department has a business-getting contest on, which will _ 


run from September 15 to November 8. The prizes are to be offered in two 
grades, the agents writing six or more applications between September 15 and 
October 11 to be placed in the first grade, and those writing a less number, in 
the second grade. 

—The Spokane (Wash.) agency of the Equitable Life, H. Allenberg, manager, 
has increased its business 100 per cent in the past eighteen months or during the 
incumbancy of the present management. William M. Fleming, inspector of 
agencies, has been a valuable aid to Manager Allenberg in bringing about this 
handsome record. 

—The Delaware Association of Life Underwriters has appointed the following 
delegates to attend the National Convention of Life Underwriters in Cincinnati 
next month: Delegates—Philip Burnet, Jr., L. B. Morrow, G. T. Sibley, H. L. 
Washburn, Frank Woolley. Alternates—B. F. Hamilton, W. S. Hoffman, James 
F. Price, Frank Sheppard, Samuel M. Knox. 

—The Association of Nebraska Life Underwriters has appointed the following 
delegates to attend the Convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers to be held in Cincinnati: J. M. Edniston, J. H. Mockatt, Jr., William 
Henry Brown, Charles E. Andy, I. E. Fredrick. Alternates—Julius Meyer, H. 
D. Neely, G. W. Noble and C. E. Rainey. 


—The Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire has issued the following 
statement: ‘‘The insuring public is warned against an association known as the 
‘Ligue Union Fraternalle.’ It is located in Boston, Mass. It is not authorized 
to do business in New Hampshire. Parties solicititfg membership for it, col- 
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lecting assessments or working for it in any way, are liable to arrest for violation 
of the insurance laws of the State.” 


—William D. House has recently been appointed as a general agent for the 
Provident Savings Life for Tarrant county, Tex., with offices at Mansfield. Mr. 
House has been engaged during the past ten years as instructor in the schools 
and in practicing law. He has also had extensive experience in insurance and in 
the grain business. He is very well acquainted in the county of Tarrant, and is 
widely known throughout the surrounding country. 

—The Marquette Mutual Life of Chicago is experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in getting its business started. The Central Life Underwriting Association 
had a contract with the company to act as its general agents, but this concern 
has gone into receiver’s hands owing the Marquette considerable money. Ten 
of the directors of the company have 1esigned, and a reorganization is talked of, 
although it is not thought probable that this course will be followed. John A. 
Eddy, the recently appointed superintendent of agents, has resigned. 

—Felix Herbert, examiner for the Insurance and Banking Departments of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, recently examined the Southern Mutual Invest- 
ment Company of Lexington, Ky., and in his report says: ‘In my opinion, the 
company is solvent; is conducting its business in accordance with the law by 
which it is regulated, and the officials are working for the conservation of the 
interests of the company’s investors.” The company has been licensed to do 
business in Rhode Island and Connecticut as a result of this examination. 


—The report of the New Zealand Government Life Insurance Department for 
the year 1901 shows new business completed of 3196 policies for $3,151,730. The 
total income amounted to $2,220,000, of which $1,507,710 was from premiums. 
Death claims paid amounted to $612,355, and endowments $211,945. Surrender 
values amounted to $189,740, and $126,875 was paid to tontine policyholders. 
The accumulated funds increased during the year $727,295, and now amount to 
$16,427,080. Insurance in force now amounts to $53,136,315, representing 41,291 
policies. 

—Recent appointments in the field force of the Security Mutual include 
James H. Anderson of Weatherford, Tex., agency director under McCracken & 
Leverett; W. W. Fitch of Akron, Ohio, superintendent of agencies under 
Agency Director Boswell of the central department; General agents—T. H. Suther- 
land, Washington, Pa.; William H. Graham, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. S. Martin, 
Dundee, N. Y.; Frank H. Belknap, Binghamton, N. Y.; S. A. Allen & Son, E. 
W. Carpenter, John Brighty and Simons & Lancaster, in Massachusetts; J. 
Walter Shelley and S. C. Dorsey, in Vermont, and H. H. Ross, manager at 
Burlington, Vt. : 

—Blair T. Scott, general manager of the North Pacific-department of the Wash- 
ington Life, makes the following strong statement in his monthly bulletin for 
August: “There is not owing from any agent under license in my department 
one dollar for advances, each of them being independent and self-supporting.” 
This department is the largest paid-premium agency in the service of the Wash- 
ington. For 1902 the agency will turn in $50,000 in paid premiums, having already 
reported $35,115. In August the agency paid $4318 for new premiums, leading all 
the company’s agencies. 

—Last July the Kansas City authorities passed an ordinance imposing a 
license of $100 a year for each life insurance agency and $25 a year for each 
agent. Payments on the licenses have been overdue two months, and last 
week Mr. Sylvester, license inspector, issued about 200 warrants for the arrest 
of the delinquents. The matter was brought to a head a few days ago when 
Judge Brady assessed a $50 fine against George Oppenheimer, manager of the 
Kansas City agency of the Germania Life Insurance Company. The case was 
appealed to the Criminal Court. 

—At the annual convention of the Georgia Association of Life Insurers the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Thomas Peters, Washington Life; vice- 
president, John S. Cameron, Sun Life of Canada; secretary, James R. Nutting, 
Provident Savings. The new executive committee is composed of the following 
gentlemen: Robert L. Foreman of the Equitable, Clarence Angier of the Mutual 
Lenefit, John D. Pickett of the Massachusetts Mutual, J. J. Coggins of the 
Manhattan, and L J. Haas of the Travelers. R. F. Shedden, being the last 
president, is also a member of the committee. 

—The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul has reason to be well satisfied with 
the progress it is making this year. The field, both East and West, is being 
well organized, and new business is coming in at a gratifying rate, each month 
being double the one preceding. Among the most recent appointments may be 
mentioned J. A. Peters of San Francisco, formerly with the Penn Mutual, as 
manager for California. He has taken offices in the Claus Spreckels building. 
John Creagh of Portland, formerly superintendent of agents of the Washington 
Life in that field, is appointed State manager for Oregon, with offices in the 
McKay building. 

Fire Insurance Notes 

—Charles Reid Jchnson, a marine surveyor of Baltimore, Md., is dead. 

—The Sea and Lake of Chicago, IIl., has appointed N. J. Bennett its agent for 
Chicago. ° 

—J. Marion Carr, a member of the firm of O. W. Carr & Co. of Greensboro, 
N. C., is dead. : 

--The Prussian National of Stettin has appointed T. H. Flaherty its agent for 
Portland, Maine. 

—The National Fire of Hartford, Conn., has appointed Leroy Holt its agent 
for Imperial, Cal. 

—Charles B, Gilbert, formerly Western manager of the Lancashire Fire of 
Manchester, has decided to organize a fire company in St. Paul, Minn., where 
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it is stated he has many friends, and no difficulty will be encountered in raising 
the necessary funds. 

—Daniel F, Ancona has bought the real estate and insurance business of H. S. 
Deem of Reading, Pa. 

—The real estate and insurance firm of Cunningham & Junker has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Cunningham will continue the business alone. 

—A new fire company to be known as the Prudential is in process of organiza- 
tion at Tazewell, Va. The new company will have a capital of $100,000. 


—The directors of the Knox County Mutual of Mount Vernon, Ohio, have 
elected William Bird president of the company, to succeed the late Col. Cooper. 

—The Home of New York will enter Mexico, and has appointed William B. 
Woodrow, Mexican manager for the Union of London, its general agent for that 
territory. 

—The insurance agencies of E. J. Blackshear and J. M. Williams of Dublin, 
Ga., will be consolidated on October 1 under the firm name of Blackshear & 
Williams. 

—Henry F. Harris, counsel for the First National Fire of Worcester, Mass., 
has filed a petition in the Superior Court at Worcester for the dissolution of 
the company. 

—The receiver of the defunct Susquehanna Mutual Fire of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has obtained judgment for the full amount of assessment levied against a number 
of policyholders. 

—The Manufacturers Mutual Fire of Indianapolis, Ind., is said to be in process 
of organization by Sherman Mott, formerly connected with the Commercial of 
New Albany, Ind. 

—The firm of Loring & Bishop has succeeded to the business of Merrill Bros. 
& Co. of Portland, Maine. The firm is composed of Henry D. Loring and 
Joseph M. Bishop. 

—Howard Hudler of Chicago, Ill., has been appointed special agent of the 
North German of New York and the Anchor of Cincinnati, Ohio, for Illinois, 
Jowa and Missouri. 

—The insurance firm of Becker & Company of Little Falls, N. Y., has been 
organized, with a capital of $50,000. The directors are: H. L. Becker, W. S. 
Becker and W. J. Thistlewait. 

—The insurance firm of W. N. Coleman & Son of Reading, Pa., is to be dis- 
solved on October 1, and the companies at present represented by the firm will be 
taken over by Daniel F. Ancona. 

—The Home Fire of Greensboro, N. C., has completed organization, with a 
paid-up capital of $25,000. R. L. Holt of Burlington is president and A. W. 
McAllister of Greensboro is secretary and treasurer. 

—The Rhine and Moselle Fire of Strasburg has been admitted to California, 
and has appointed Syz & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., its agents for that State. 
The company will probably enter other Pacific States. 


—It is understood that the Insurers Alliance of New York, of which Daniel 
Woodcock is attorney, will soon be reorganized for active business. It practi- 
cally ceased operations in 1896, having written few policies since that year. 


—The Missouri Insurance Department has ruled that all home State or foreign 
Lloyds doing business in Missouri shail make a deposit of $250,000 with some trust 
company in the State, the amount to be held under the control of the Depart- 
ment. 

—At a recent meeting of the Texas oil mill men at Galveston, Tex., the ques- 
tion of organizing a mutual fire company was brought up. Nothing definite 
was decided on, but it is said that some of the stock has been already sub- 
scribed. F 

—The companies are going slow on threshing machines in the West, and, 
according to reports from Colfax, Wash., a number of companies are canceling 
policies on this class of risk, as the frequency of explosions followed by fires in 
these plants is becoming monotonous. 


—Benjamin T. Rhoads, Jr., has resigned the presidency of the Stuyvesant of 
New York, and A. P. Pierson has been elected to fill the vacancy. Clinton V. 
Meserole has been elected vice-president. C. A. Garthwaite now fills the position 
of secretary, left vacant by A. E. Miller. 

—Several claims have arisen against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company owing to the fire which wiped out the entire business portion 
of Moscow, N. Y., in June, 1900. It is alleged that the fire was caused by a 
spark from an engine on that company’s road. 


—The Cleveland Fire Patrol plan has been abandoned, the law under which 
this organization was to have been effected having been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The companies were against the idea from the start, as the expense of 
maintenance and equipment would fail on them. 

—The Sea City Fire of Atlantic City, N. J., which is in process of organization, 
has succeeded in getting $100,000 of the proposed $200,000 capital, subscribed. It 
is said that the original capital of $200,000 may be increased considerably before 
the company takes out its incorporation papers. 

—The New York and Chicago Lloyds will be ready for business in a few days. 
Boughan & Co. liave completed the reorganization and have appointed W. W. 
Weare of Chicago, IIl., representative for the Western department of the Asso- 
ciated Underwriters and the New York and Chicago Lloyds. 

The requirements for foreign insurance companies doing business in Cuba 
are in accordance with the laws of the place of their respective organization, in 
so far as their capacity for making contracts is concerned, and in accordance 
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with the provisions of the code of commerce as to the establishment of agencies, 
conduct of business and the jurisdiction of the courts. A deposit in cash or 
securities of $25,000 is required before commencing business, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Finance. 


—The Commercial Lloyds Insurers Club, projected by Squire & Crolius of 
New York, hopes to be ready to begin operations in October. The club is re- 
stricted to 1000 members, each member depositing $1000. The limit on any one 
risk will not be in excess of ten per cent of the paid-in guarantee fund. 


—The difficulty that confronted underwriters in the attitude taken by the 
Paterson Insurance Club will be removed now, as the local association has peti- 
tioned the middle department to have the district committee meet with the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of reorganizing the latter under the rules of the depart- 
ment, 


—It is understood that the First National Fire Insurance Company of South 
McAlester, I. T., will be succeeded by the Druggists National Fire Insurance 
Company, which has just been organized with these directors: J. J. McAlester, 
W. E. Brown, B. F. Culbertson, P. A. Vance, Martin Curran, J. A. Sterrett and 
Eugene Welverton. 


—Another case has cropped up relative to the stoppage of water for fire pro- 
tection purposes. The owners of the waterworks plant in Carbondale, IIl., have 
demanded payment of arrears for rent, and the Mayor is unable to pay, as he has 
no funds for the purpose. The owners may shut off the supply if the money is 
not forthcoming at an early date. 


—The Connecticut Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, at a recent 
meeting, chose the following delegates and alternates to attend the national con- 
vention, to be held at Louisville, Ky., on October 21, 22 and 23: Delegates—John 
C. North, E. W. Beardsley, Charles W. Stevens, L. S. Catlin, George E. Boyd. 
Alternates—Frank S. Drayton, E. F. Small, Henry C. Bretzfelder, A. B. Fairchild 
and Charles L. McNeil. 


—The recent action of the Memphis Exchange in making a reduction of twenty 
per cent in the rates on preferred classes without the sanction of the companies 
is causing much lIccal comment, and the news was telegraphed to The Union, at 
session in Frontenac, but no action was taken, as the information was not from 
official sources. The matter will now be taken up by the governing committee of 
The Union. , 

—The semi-annual statements made to the Georgia Insurance Department for 
the six months ending June 30, 1902, of the following companies show: Georgia 
Home, Columbus, Ga., income $147,037, expenditures $175,563, against income 
$120,557, expenditures $150,346 as of June 30, 1901; Greenwich, New York, surplus 
$130,056, income $1,134,473, expenditures $1,016,113, against $206,340, $800,210 and 
$921,661, respectively, as of June 30, 1901. 

—In a letter written by John H. Washburn, president of the Home of New 
York, to George D. Markham, president of the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, Mr. Washburn, speaking of the single-agency question, 
says in part, that not only does he believe in’ the single-agency idea as an ab- 
stract principle, but practices it, because he believes it is nothing more than 
simple justice to the agent, and necessarily good policy for the company. Mr. 
Washburn goes on to say that kis company would cheerfully undertake to dis- 
continue the very few multiple agencics that are now maintained, provided the 
co-operation of substantially all the agency companies are secured, but in the 
absence of these conditions he does not feel justified in such action, and, more- 
over, states that in some cases the fact that duplicate agencies are maintained 
under the guise of an auxiliary organization does not make them any less subject 
to such an agreement as his company should consider a necessary preliminary 
to the action the National Association seeks to secure. i 








TOO LATE FUR CLASSIFICATION. 


—The Commercial Mutual Life Insurance Company of Jersey City has been 
directed to show cause on Tuesday next why a receiver should not be appointed. 
Its assets are said to be but $5,127, with liabilities of $11,859. Insurance Com- 
missioner Bettle charges that its condition and method of business is such as 
to render the continuance of its operations hazardous to the public. 


—A circular prepared by the committee on organization of the Importers and 
Traders Insurance Company of New York, in the promotion of which P. B. 
Armstrong is the most a ys factor, announces that “applicarits for insurance 
prior to December 15 will be entitled to subscribe to the stock in proportion to 
the amount of their premiums; on that date the remainder will be taken by the 
underwriters. In the event of the amount being oversubscribed, allotments will 
be made pro rata.” 








ESIRABLE POSITIONS AS AGENCY SUPER- 

visors in New York State and Massachusetts, for 

one of the leading old-line companies, are open to Al 

men who can demonstrate their ability to secure first- 

class agents and get results. Excellent positions can 

be obtained under the supervision of the Home Office. 
To the right men good salaries will be paid. 

Give full particulars as to qualifications and salary 
required, All communications will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address “8S,” THe Specratror (P. O. Box 
1117), New York. 
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Heency Wants. 





Prominent Hgents and Brokers, 








ANTED—DISTRICT AND SPECIAL AGENTS 


for Western Indiana. The territory is thoroughly organized and there is a good 
line of insurance in force. Liberal renewal contract will be given to first-class agents. 
None but experienced agents need apply. 
Address T. N. HARDEN, General Agent Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind. Lock Box 442, 





CALIFORNIA! CALIFORNIA! 
ANTED—BY A PROMINENT NEW YORK COM- 


pany. three reliable business getters as County Managers. Exclusive territory. 
Business conditions best in history of the State. More business written in 1900 in my field 
than in the three years preceding. Top-notch commissions with long time renewals. 


Address 





HOWARD PERRIN, “ Chronicle’ Building, San Francisco. 





| 


IFE INSURANCE IN TEXAS.—EMIGRATE TO 
Texas, where prosperity fills the air and the Life Agent who 

can and will hustle never goes hungry or short of cash. ‘“ Business 
is easy.” I want a few more good men. The OLD HARTFORD LIFE 


is on top in Texas. 
W. H. PATTFRSON, Megr., 412-413 Trust Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


oe “NEW IDEA” SAVINGS BANK 





An exceptional opportunity as 
Superintendent of our Savings 
Bank Department. 


Must be capable of managing thirty agencies. Position to be filled 
atonce, State salary expected. 


HERBERT N. FELL, MANAGER, 
The Mutual Life of New York, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


TH=XAS. 
ANTED—GOOD AGENTS TO SELL MOST AT- 


tractive Policy Contract now offered Producers of high grade 
business can secure an extra fancy contract with the Germania Life 

Insurance Company. Apply to CHAS. H. FLORIAN, Manager, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXas. 


EXAS, OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITO- 
ries. No better field in the United States for active hustlers. 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company is offering top contracts to men of char- 
aeter and ability in this excellent, prosperous section, We want good men to sell good 
policies fer a good Company. Apply, with references, to 

A. A. GREEN, Jr., Manager Southwestern Department, 
Scollard Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Would be glad to hear from Fire Agents who desire to increase their income. 


ANTED-—IN OREGON, WASHINGTON AND 

Idaho. a good producer for District Managership with the Million-Dollar, 

North Pacific Department, Washington Life. Yearly Paid Insurance over $1,000,000; 

Yearly Paid Premiums over $50,000. Agents independent and self-supporting. Apply 

with references to BLAIR T. SCOTT, General Manager, 

610-11-12-18 Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. 

421-422 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 

530-531 Rookery Block, Spokane, Washington. 














DUGRO BUTTLES, 
-s 56 and 58 Pine Street, New York, 


SURPLUS LINES. 


LA GARDIENNE INSURANCE COMPANY, PARIS, FRANCE. 
Telephone, 408 John. 


en & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 





Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 


 sirireaiae & CORTIS, 





19 LIBERTY STREET, 


SURPLUS LINES. 


Telephone, 4081 John. NEW YORK CITY. 


HERBERT Buxton, Pres, and Mgr. 
UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 76 WiLiiam StrEET, New York 
Correspondence Solicited. 
WOODCOCK HOWE, 
. Insurance Broker, 
No, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 





L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 








Special Facilities for Placing Surplus Lines. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ILLIAMSON BROTHERS, INSURANCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Assets represented over $100,000,000.00 
Writing a general business throughout the South. 
Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, Wood-Working Plants and Lumber our Specialties. 
Reference, R. G. DUN & CO. 
RICHARD L,, ROBERTS : RICHARD A, OSMUN 
ROBERTS AND OSMUN, 


49 LIBERTY STREET, - = - = = = NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE BROKERS. 


<a" Handling of surplus lines a specialty. 
FIRE - TRANSPORTATION - MARINE 


eel R. TUTTLE, 








Syracuse, N, Y. 
STATE AGENT 

Home Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Baltimore, 

American Insurance Co. of Boston. Established 1818 


W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns ALLEN. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.- Special attention given to 
Surplus lines. 


Established 1867 
Established 1825 














EWENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





SSETS, January 1, 1902......- 2.20. ---- . ---000--200--0-0 $32,721,633.25 
LIA BILITIES...........-0--.----- Jnniheinlicukuldeupibiabuaics 29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with or without experience, to act as 
agents in Massachusetts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 Milk Street. 


Benj. F. STEVENS, President. S. F. Tru tt, Secretary. 
Atrrep D. Foster, Vice-President. Wo. B. Turngr, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1800, 


OFFICE: ; 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








MOODEY CRITCHELL & CO., 
‘ SURPLUS LINES, 


’Phone, 1497 John. 56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Correspondence Solicited Throughout the 
United States and Canada. 








ATTERSON & HOWEY, 


SURPLUS LINES 


New York Fire Lloyds 
Isthmus Lloyds 
New York Surplus Underwriters 


29 Liberty Street, New York. 


